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What the National 


Government has done 


HE ‘ National ’’ Government's trumpeter is dead!—it has issued vainglorious films and posters 

applauding its own achievements to the skies—to say nothing of a strange picture paper called the 

Popular Pictorial.’ Is some misguided ‘‘ National ’’ enthusiast paying the piper? (Of 
course, with an eye on the honours list). 


The National Government claims that all is for the best in the best of all possible Britains ruled by 
the best of all possible Governments, because— 


(1) Sir Malcolm Campbell broke the world’s speed record on land with a speed of 272 miles per hour. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Stanley Baldwin and the rest of them had as much to do with 
Sir Malcolm Campbell’s record as they had with the eclipse of the sun. 


(II) Our Air Force won the Schneider Trophy outright. 


That was won in September, 1931 before the formation of the National Government, because Lady 
Houston paid the expenses. ; 


(III) Lord Clydesdale and his fellow airmen flew over Mount Everest and looked down on the highest 
mountain in the world— 


Because Lady Houston financed this brave adventure. 


Our fishing industry is on the brink of ruin and all that the authorities can suggest is that we 
should give money to Russia to enable the Soviet to pay for our herrings. 


Our Foreign policy has been a tale of cowardice, hesitation and folly. The chances of war have been 
multiplied by a sentimentalism which bleats of peace and disarmament and leaves the world in doubt as 
to our sanity. Our friends have ceased to rely on us and we have deliberately chosen an isolation which 


only overwhelming strength could justify. As a crowning folly, we are welcoming Russia into the 
League of Nations! 


Worst of all, before the whole world we declare the inadequacy of our defences. 


Our Navy estimates are lower than the estimates introduced by the Conservative Government in 1925. 
Our Navy is below strength in material and personnel—the Admiralty own it. 


Our Army estimates and our Air estimates are lower than the estimates introduced by the Socialist 
Government in 1930. 


The Germans possess 2,400 aeroplanes designed for war purposes, and can produce 2,500 machines a 
month. They have a fleet of commercial aeroplanes that can easily be adapted for fighting purposes at least 
equal in number. By the end of the year they will be able to put in the air 10,000 aeroplanes of all 
classes. 

Against this the Royal Air Force has 420 machines for Home Defence, and in five years’ time 
our Defence Force will number 912 machines! But Lady Houston’s offer of support is rejected and, 
instead, we are fobbed off with Mr. Baldwin’s promise of another Conference. 


The Indian record of this Government could scarcely be worse. It has surpassed even the Socialists 
in its eagerness to abandon its sacred duty and to undo the great work that Englishmen accomplished for 


the good of the Empire and of the Indians. The Irish situation, another tale of surrender, grows every 
day more chaotic. 


Muddle and indecision have made the confusion of our Betting and Licensing laws more confounded. 
Socialists and Communists are given a free hand. Anti-Socialists are treated as blackguards. 


The National Government has neither policy nor principles, and without principles a country cannot 
live, The existence of our country depends on the destruction of this monstrosity. 
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Notes of the Week 


England and the War 

I was very interested, writes Lady Houston, in 
reading Lord Beaverbrook’s article in which he 
says England should not have gone into the War 
in 1914. Quite apart from the question of whether 
we ought to have kept our promise to help 
Belgium, one must look at the common sense point 
of view of the English side of the question. 


If we had not interfered — those who followed 
very closely the proceedings at that terrible time, 
know that it was a very near thing that the Germans 
did not, at the very commencement of the War take 
Calais—and if they had taken Calais they would 
only have had to cross the Channel to invade 
England—so that instead of pretending that it was 
a sentimental gesture to go to the aid of our neigh- 
bour—it was in reality the only thing to do to 
prevent England’s being invaded. 


* * 
* 


Stagnation 

The expansion of the R.A.F. heralded with such 
a flourish of trumpets before the House rose, is 
being unaccountably held up, though the need for 
immediate and rapid action was only too danger- 
ously apparent. There is obviously some hitch 
which is paralysing the Air Ministry. Not a 
single contract has yet been placed. Not even 
has the Treasury yet approved the plans outlined 
by Mr. Baldwin. The difficulties in the way of 
compkting the programme in the time specified, 
even on the assumption that work would be begun 
immediately, were pointed out in these columns 
weeks ago. It can now be stated that completion 
is impossible. One is tempted to ask if the scheme 


is nothing but a gigantic piece of bluff. 
AND THE GOVERNMENT IGNORED 
LADY HOUSTON’S OFFER OF £200,000. 
Words, Empty Words 
The- Government has provided nothing but 
words for our air defence, and no steps are to be 


taken to reduce the casualties that must be caused 
by enemy air raids on our undefended cities. 
Mr. Baldwin announced last July that the public 
were to be instructed in the use of gas masks and 
underground shelters. Now it is stated that the 
Government has decided to postpone the issue of 
its safety-code for civilians. The majority of the 
Cabinet sub-committee is afraid that such pre- 
cautions might persuade the public that war was 
imminent. The public is not such a fool as that 
half-witted Cabinet sub-committee. 

The Morro Castle 

Fire on the high seas is always one of the most 
appalling tragedies of life, but the circumstances 
of the loss of the American liner, the Morro Castle, 
have piled horror upon horror, in a way that 
Staggers the imagination. Boats leaving the. 
doomed ship without passengers who were huddled 
together and left at the end to be either burnt 
alive or jump into a rough sea, infested with 
sharks; the captain lying dead, hanging out of a 
bath, and none able to ascertain how he met his 
death ; the accusation against the crew of snatching 
life-belts and leaving the luckless passengers to 
shift for themselves; the dark hint of sabotage, 
engineered in Havana by Communists, together 
with the explosions and thick black smoke—here 
is a lurid tale of the sea indeed. It is well, in the 
interests of American merchant shipping, that the 
whole dreadful business is being probed to the 


bottom. 


* * 
* 


Freedom of Speech 


The police force have obtained all the praise of 
the Press because the Blackshirt meeting in Hyde 
Park did not end in a riot caused by Communists 
and Reds. If they were there in sufficient 
numbers to keep the anarchist mob in hand who 
had determined otherwise to promote disorder, Sir 
Oswald Mosley could scarcely be heard for the 
din. But why did the Home Secretary permit the 
Reds to threaten the law-abiding folk who wanted 
to hear the Blackshirt leader, and prevent freedom 
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of speech? He had the right to forbid the Reds 
to use the Park that particular day, knowing quite 
well their intentions. The fact is, as we have said 
before, the Government dislike Mosley and his 
Blackshirts far more than they dislike the thugs of 
the ghettoes, the reason being that Mosley’s 
appeal to patriotism cuts the ground from under 
their feet, and in any case patriotism, or what they 
call ‘‘ Die-Hardism ’’ is anathema to your Pacifist 
and Internationalist. 


* * 
* 


Ramsay's Joy Ride 

The daily papers, while reporting the story of 
Mr. MacDonald’s cavortings round the world in 
H.M.S. Dragon, have not made any mention of 
the great cost of his holiday which is being borne 
by the hard-pressed British taxpayer. The public 
has long been aware of the premier’s fondness of 
using Royal Air Force machines for his holiday 
travel in this country, and the consequent cost in 
fuel, wear and tear of machines, and pilot’s time 
has been great. But this is a comparatively small 
matter when considered against the cost of keeping 
a cruiser at his beck and call.. Such a ship burns 
oil fuel by the ton, not by the gallon, and the 
upkeep cost of a cruiser of the Dragon class 
runs into some thousands of pounds a week, while 
the ship is kept in full commission with steam 
pressure constantly up. . 


In addition, of course, the ship is on detached 
service from the squadron and is therefore losing 
the benefit of combined squadron drill and 
exercises which add to the collective efficiency of 
our fleets on foreign stations, on which so much 
of our overseas trade depends. 


On the other side of the picture, it must certainly 
be very gratifying to the premier’s pride to have 
a British cruiser at his disposal for a holiday 
cruise! We rather wonder what the officers and 
men of H.M.S. Dragon think about it. 

* 
That Lie of “ National” 

Opinion as to the date of the next Election has 
now hardened again to the Autumn of 1935. 
Messrs. Baldwin and MacDonald are to hand over 
to Mr. Chamberlain, and with a little new wine in 
the old bottles, the country is to be wooed. To 
get rid of the Baldwin-MacDonald combination 
would be worth a good deal, but the National 
formation would continue. Liberals would still be 
given key-positions (though not necessarily at the 
Board of Trade). But the lack of principles, the 
price of a Coalition Government, would continue 
to damage the prestige of Parliament and under- 
mine the Tory Party. The co-ordinating Com- 
mittee are doing their utmost to persuade 
Conservative constituencies to initiate a National 


Government propaganda campaign to run from 
now until the General Election. They are not 
having much success, but if persuasion fails they 
will try force. 


* * 
* 


Putney, Beware! 


Putney, we understand, is to have a by-election 
in the next few months. Mr. Samuel has decided 
to give up. His intention was to hold on until 
the General Election, but once a new candidate has 
been chosen he will retire. Putney is a safe Tory 
seat, but expensive. What is expected from its 
member runs into a high figure, but not for one 
moment should the auction be open to others than 
Tories. There are still true blue Conservatives 
who have plenty of money, although the Head- 
quarters of their Party is short of funds. Lord 
Stonehaven is not even a good beggar and in- 
numerable subscribers have withdrawn their 
patronage since he became Chairman. Putney 
should be on the watch to see that it is not made 
part of a bargain out of which it will obtain 
only an indifferent though wealthy member. 


Mr. Eden at Geneva 


The opening of the proceedings at Geneva last 
week-end was graced by the broadcasting of one 
of those glib, facile, nicely-phrased saccharine 
speeches by Mr. Anthony Eden which have already 
achieved for him a reputation — if not abroad, at 
least among the dear old ladies of both sexes who 
inhabit South Kensington. His definite job, of 
course, is to champion the League of Nations, to 
which our flabby Government still clings despite 
everything. In his broadcast he said it was not 
surprising that more was heard of the failures than 
of the successes of the League—a statement with 
which everybody will agree — but he hinted 
mysteriously that the League had to its credit some 
wonderful triumphs which had never reached the 
ears of the public. 


We fancy the public would be extremely glad to 
know just a few details about these marvellous, 
though unfortunately undisclosed, affairs. Other- 
wise it may be rather sceptical, for if there is one 
thing surer than another it is that the League has 
been a ghastly failure —except in its handling of 
some small matters, which probably, however, 
would have been dealt with internationally quite 
as satisfactorily if it had not existed at all. For 
the League’s own sake, Mr. Eden might well have 
been more enlightening. It badly needs in that way 
all the help it can get. 


Dr. Benes’. Confession 

“‘ There are threats of wars and revolutions of 
all kinds,’’ says Dr. Benes, the Czecho-Slovakian 
Foreign Minister, when he opened the League 
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Assembly last Monday. This keen observer went 
on to say that the world was passing through one 
of the greatest crises mankind had ever known. 
Grave words, coming from so astute a Statesman. 
What is our Government doing to prepare for the 
inevitable crisis? The answer is, nothing tangible. 
The only Minister showing activity is Mr. Hore- 
Belisha who is endeavouring to keep London quiet 
of nights. But what a confession of failure on the 
part of Dr. Benes of the League of Nations. 


* * 
* 


The Eastern (Locarno) Pact 


When the Eastern Pact was mooted two or three 
months ago we said at the time that we scarcely 
believed it would go through. On Friday last 
Colonel Beck, the Polish Foreign Minister, told 
M. Barthou that Marshal Pilsudski would not 
accept this pact, thus confirming the statements 
made by Mr. Robert Machray in the series of 
articles we are publishing under the general head- 
ing of ‘‘ High Politics from the Inside.’ The 
Marshal’s veto would be enough in itself to wreck 
the pact, but Germany has now made it known that 
she too is opposed to it. This big item, then, 
which Dr. Benes placed to the credit of the 
League, will have to be struck out. Then how 
much of vital significance is left ? 


America co-operates when it suits her and not 
otherwise! The dispute between Columbia and 
Peru was not of first-class importance. As for 
the non-aggression treaties, Dr. Benesh appears 
not to have referred to the biggest of them as a 
victory for the League—the Polish German Peace 
pact—perhaps because it was too obvious that the 
League had had no hand in the matter. There 
remains the entry of the Soviet into the League. 


* * 
* 


That Lucky League 

The League of Nations has been twice lucky 
this week. Chile has actually paid up £13,000, 
part, not the whole, of her arrears of subscriptions. 
And the afternoon meeting arranged by the 
League of Nations assembly did not take place, 
because—of all reasons in the world—there were 
no speakers available. So is the total sum of 
human happiness increased. 


* * 


President Roosevelt Failing 

President Roosevelt across the Atlantic gets a 
good press, but nevertheless his efforts to pull the 
United States together have not been successful and 
his prestige is slowly waning. The textile strike 
was a nasty blow at him. He gives the impression 
over here of beating the air, as his much lauded 
schemes one by one have fallen to the ground. His 
latest effort, the setting up of a Senatorial Commit- 
tee to inquire into the incidence of armament firms 


in the United States, has only served to undermine 
still further public confidence. Mr. Roosevelt 
came in on a wave or sentiment and flag-wagging, 
but you cannot restore prosperity by a policy of 
wild stunts. World unsettlement is caused by the 
world being ruled by the wrong men who cannot 
command confidence. Democracy throws up the 
wrong sort of world leader. 


* * 


* 
Feasting the Prodigal 

Russia is to be elected, not only to the 
League of Nations, but to its Council. All sorts 
of wangles have been effected to achieve this, and 
M. Sandler, Foreign Minister of Sweden, and a 
notorious Russophile, has been elected President 
by 49 votes out of 52 States present. France and 
Britain have been most active in their support of 
Russia’s candidature. It is a case of feasting the 
Prodigal, but probably only Sir John Simon will 
be deluded that Russia has turned over a new leaf. 
Russia has only joined the League in order to 
find some nit wit who will pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire for her in her quarrel with Japan. 
Russia’s entry in no way stabilises the position of 
the League. 

** 
“A Happy Event!!!" 

The attitude of the Socialists is what might be 
expected, for the Soviet, in spite of all they must 
by this time have learnt about it, is still an 
obsession with them. But what in the world can 
Liberals find attractive in the Soviet? It is the 
negation of all their principles. And as for our 
Government, its action has been and is simply 
shameful. 

The League was founded for the promotion of 
peace; the Soviet was and is based on war on all 
States, peoples and classes which did and do not 
think as it does. For the nonce, the Soviet 
changes front through fear of Japan, but does 
anyone really believe that it has finally abandoned 
the World Revolution? It should be enough to 
say that no Bolshevik speaker would admit any- 
thing of the sort when addressing his own country- 


men. The Soviet is playing the hypocrite at 
Geneva ! 
** 


x 
Tests for Car Drivers 


Those of us who have passed a motor-driving 
examination in France will accept with approval 
the suggestion that English motor-drivers will be 
required to pass similar tests in the near future. 
The French casualty list is considerably shorter 
than our own and motorists should welcome with 
joy any regulations within reason that may remove 
from their shoulders the horrible responsibility of 
over 20 deaths a day. Undoubtedly the French 
examination does set the novice driver on the road 
that he should follow, 
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Hands Off, Roosevelt 


Y 


HE Armaments Inquiry which Mr. Roosevelt 
has engineered in America, is likely to prove 
very mischievous to our own defences, 

unless we can get away from the muddled thinking 
so prevalent in these days. 

This inquiry has elicited certain facts which 
ought to be apparent to everyone. Huge corpora- 
tions or firms of armament manufacturers, like the 
Vickers Company in England, use modern 
methods of salesmanship. They enter into con- 
tracts with other firms, share markets on a 
commission basis, maintain certain defined areas 
for themselves, employ big men like Sir Basil 
Zaharoff to obtain orders for submarines, guns 
and other necessities of warfare, and endeavour to 
reduce their working costs to as low a level as 
possible. Their system is much the same as, let 
us say, the marketing of petrol and oil or of rubber. 

With these ‘“‘ revelations’? we being 
** shocked ’? by cablegrams and comments in the 
Press on both sides of the Atlantic. One political 
correspondent describes them as _ “secret 
intrigues,’ because these firms share out world 
markets between them and ‘“‘ make big profits by 
arming nations with whom in the future we may 


be involved in war.’’ British munition firms are- 


“* touting for orders all over the world,’’ says this 
political correspondent of an alleged ‘* National ”’ 
Government organ of opinion. Why are they 
““ secret intrigues ’’ when everybody knows that 
great firms like Vickers in England, Krupps in 
Germany, and Creusot in France, and others of 
similar importance are openly engaged in the 
armament business? These firms possess their 
own capital and their shareholders take the risk. 
Vickers give employment to thousands of men and 
contribute to the revenues of the State. 


Our Own Enemy 

Lying behind it is the usual thing, cant. War 
is regrettable, but is one of the sins of the old 
Adam in us. Our armament manufacturers, in- 
stead of being reviled, should be regarded as public 
benefactors. When the War started, without such 
armament manufacturers to fall back on as Vickers, 
Armstrongs and others, with their plants and 
organisation at the disposal of the Government, 
our plight would have been much worse than it 
was. Moreover, if we Britons, in our dangerous 
zeal for disarmament were to prohibit the manu- 
facture of arms in this country, it would only place 
the business in the hands of the Germans, French, 
Italians, and Japanese. There would be no less 
killing or wars in consequence, but we should 
destroy capital of our own and cause thousands to 
goon the dole. If so be it, we are luckless enough 
to be dragged into a war, we should still further 
imperil our chances of ‘‘ muddling through ”’ by 
having destroyed the great armament firms and 
their resources. 


Presumably, the argument is that the armaments 


of a nation should be turned out only by the 
Government. If the manufacture of arms is 
immoral, it is no more moral for the State to 
fabricate weapons of destruction than private con- 
cerns, added to which anything undertaken by the 
State is invariably far less efficient than that of 
private individuals. 

Most of us can remember the shell shortage and 
dozens of other instances of gross and culpable 
neglect in the Government workshops, and indeed, 
this is so well known a truism that it is unnecessary 
to say more than that every State undertaking is 
invariably and for many reasons inferior to private 
undertakings, where the heads are answerable to 
shareholders and not to an inchoate body of Civil 
Servants we term the Government. Unfortun- 
ately in this country, we have travelled so far 
along the road of Socialism that the idea of the 
State cutting in on matters of great business and 
interfering with the individual is commonly 
accepted. Hence we have the muddle of the milk 
control and several others like it. 


An Intolerable Liberty 

But we hear that President Roosevelt is pre- 
paring to launch a proposal that the nations of the 
world should nationalise and control the making 
of war material by strangling private manufacture. 
To this end, Mr. Norman Davis, the President’s 
private ‘‘ ambassador,’’ is expected to present 
definite proposals at Geneva when he goes there 
next month to take part in the new disarmament 
talks. If this is the case, the President will be 
taking an intolerable liberty, because as the United 
States stand aloof from the League of Nations, 
although President Wilson dragged us into this 
sinister League—sinister, as it operates invariably 
against the safety of the Realm, dragging us into 
adventures and guarantees, and undermining our 
national security—the United States have refused 
to accept any responsibility for Europe, and yet 
they are ready to use the weight of their influence 
t> our prejudice. Such action is wanton. 

The United States have done us harm enough 
already with their Treaty of Washington and the 
effect of this backstairs diplomacy, while un- 
doubtedly having no effect on France, Germany 
or Italy, will be used to bolster up still further the 
disarmament will-o’-the-wisp, to our detriment. 
Our politicians are always ready to fall on their 
faces and worship at the oracle of any American 
President, whose aims and responsibilities are 
undertaken quite properly for the benefit of his 
people and certainly not for ours. 


This thing needs to be fought against. We 
want no more American unofficial diplomatists 
who may be repudiated by the American Senate if 
need be. Our duty is to strengthen our resources 
for national defence and not play into the hands 
of those who prefer to see Britain weak rather than 
strong. Hands off, President Roosevelt ! 
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Brick or Bomb ? 


India and the MacDonald Award 


By Hamish Blair 
(The Man on the Spot) 


HE repercussions of the Communal Award 
in India afford a prize illustration of what 
happens when fools rush in where experts 

fear to tread. Did Ramsay and his merry Cabinet 
imagine that they could solve ambulando a 
problem which has baffled the wisest heads in 
India, whether under Mogul or British rule, for 
more than three centuries? A problem which 
reduced the cleverest Indian lawyer-politicians 
assembled at the Round Table Conference to tears, 
although they knew that its solution was vital to 
their prospects of getting things into their own 
hands? The problem, namely, of how to reconcile 
the animosities of Moslem and Hindu, of Sikh and 
Mahratta, of Pathan and Bengali, to mention only 
a few of the different religions, races and interests 
which are at perpetual loggerheads in this country ? 
There isn’t an adequate descriptive word for 
Ramsay and his brother optimists ! 


A High Explosive 

One presumes, however, that the idea was to 
compose these abysmal differences, and so stage 
manage a comfortable reception in India for the 
new ‘“‘ reforms.’’ If it was, the results to date 
have been slightly at variance with the prospectus. 
So far from reconciling these countless jarring 
elements, the Communal Award has proved a high 
explosive which has shattered the very elements 
themselves. It has actually split the Congress, 
hitherto the most disciplined and homogeneous 
body in the country, so that, while one half has 
broken away in order to fight the Award tooth and 
nail, the other half proposes to content itself with 
saying nothing about it! In other words, both 
parties to the split are opposed to the MacDonald 
solution. 

Another Gilbertian fact is that either segment of 
the disunited Congress is animated by the same 
motive, and that is fear of the Mahomedans. For 
the Mahomedans have been electrified by the Com- 
munal Award, and are taking up the aggressive 
attitude towards the Government which has for 
years been exclusive to the Congress. A meeting 
of the All India Muslim League held a fortnight 
ago demanded the immediate enactment of the 
White Paper into law, and declared that the Com- 
munal Award, while ‘‘ inadequate to afford that 
measure of protection to the Muslim community 
which the existing conditions in the country 
warrant ’’ (!) represented the absolute minimum of 
Mahomedan requirements. 

The Congress Hindus take exactly the opposite 
view of the Communal Award. So far from 
admitting that it affords inadequate protection to 
the Mahomedans, their fear is that by means of it 
the Mahomedans may come uppermost in the 
approaching dog-fight. This fear has been 


accentuated by a recent prediction of Shaukut Ali 
(the survivor of the notorious Ali Brothers) that 
‘‘ within five years our Muslim brothers will be 
united and will be supreme in India.”’ And with 
the wholesale massacres of Cawnpore fresh in 
their recollection, the Hindus quake at the 
prospect. 

What appears to be the majority in the Con- 
gress, led by the secessionist pundit, Madan 
Malaviya, now frankly challenges the Communal 
Award on the ground that it gives the Muslims a 
fatal advantage in the coming struggle for power. 
The minority, while equally conscious of this draw- 
back, are afraid on the other hand of antagonising 
the Mahomedans by opposing the Award. Their 
cue, therefore, is that of Brer Rabbit. They pro- 
pose to lie low and say nuffin. If they dared, they 
would be as outspoken against the Award as 
Pundit Malaviya and his confederates. But to 
lose the support of the Mahomedans would prove— 
what, of course, everybody in this country knows 
already—that the Congress doesn’t represent 
India! So they prefer complete and absolute 
silence on the subject of the Award, in the fond 
hope that the Mahomedans will accept this as an 
adequate measure of support for their demands. 


At the same time they hope that the Hindus will . 


take their silence for disapproval of the Award ! 


Tooth and Nail 

It has yet to be seen which section will dominate 
Congress policy. Gandhi, by the way, is in favour 
of sitting on the fence. If, with his support, Con- 
gress continues to swither on the Communal 
Award, it looks as though it might come off badly 
in the first ‘‘ reformed ’”’ election. If, however, 
it sides with Malaviya and opposes the Award, 
we shall then have a semi-dress rehearsal of the 
drama of India politics as it will be played with 
increasing acrimony in all future performances. 
We shall see the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
ranged solidly against each other, scrapping with 
every available weapon; with the ballot box to 
begin with, tooth and nail as the tempo 
accelerates, and eventually with knives, revolvers 
and bombs. 

Those who consider this picture exaggerated 
may be referred (1) to the wholesale inter- 
communal massacres which took place at Cawnpore 
only three years ago; (2) to a remark which fell 
from a South Indian judge as recently as last 
week, viz., that bombs are coming increasingly 
into use by the lawless elements in Indian society. 

The brick dropped by the MacDonald Govern- 
ment in the shape of the Communal Award may 
yet prove to be a more dangerous explosive than 
any of these! 

India, 27 August, 1934. 
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Snowden Explains Himself 


By The Saturday Reviewer 


HOSE who have seen and listened to Philip 
Snowden would desire to know more about 
him. The sharp face, the painful dragging 

body, the strange accent, the rasping speech, the 
bitterness, the wry smile — altogether a notable 
make-up. Then his career—agitator, Socialist, 
Revolutionary, Minister of the Crown, Viscount 
—does, somehow, suggest contradictions to be’ 
reconciled, 

We turn to this book* for an explanation of 
these things, and, to some extent, find them. The 
two-roomed cottage of his birth in a moorland 
village of the West Riding might suggest the 
bitterness of poverty, yet there were pride and 
breeding in those moors. Philip’s parents had 
the virtues (which the Socialists denounce as 
vices) of the petit bourgeoisie. They were thrifty, 
pious, self-respecting Wesleyans, without any of 
the recklessness of the proletariat. 

They came of a stock or of a village which had 
furnished bowmen for Flodden Field; but their 
outlook was parochial. They were “ yollers,’”’ 
that is to say, Liberals in politics, with a touch of 
sourness in their sanctimony; they had grit and 
character ; the father, who was a weaver, knew the 
English poets and taught his son to recite them. 
Philip promised to grow into a sturdy, bourgeois 
Radical. 

He began as a pupil-teacher in the village 
board-school; he became a clerk in an Insurance 
Office; he joined the Civil Service as an excise 
man; he had the satisfaction of discovering 
Walter Long and a party of his Tory friends 
shooting partridges without gun-licences; he was, 
in fact, a zealous member of the minor bureau- 
cracy when a great misfortune befell him. Some 
slight accident affected the spinal cord; Philip 
who had been an athlete became a cripple, and for 
the rest of his life could only ‘‘ walk laboriously 
with the aid of a stout stick.’’ He went back to 
his hillside in Yorkshire, an invalid. 

Here, the psychologist might say, is the explana- 
tion of that wry smile, those bitter politics. It 
may be so, and it is probable, at least, that if 
Snowden had gone on in the Board of Inland 
Revenue he would never have become a Socialist. 
But he would have remained a Radical : the bitter- 
ness was already there: it was only given a new 
direction. 

Snowden tells how he took up Socialism, which 
was at that time biting into Liberalism. He 
denies ever having read Das Kapital; but he had 
a milder dose of what Mr. Lloyd George once 
called the poisonous berries of Marxism from 
English followers of Marx, notably Hyndman. 
He betrays the belief that the rich live by the 
robbery of the poor, which is a characteristic 
Marxian doctrine, and leads logically to the 
class-war. 

The Marxian Internationalism, the Marxian 
scorn of the ‘‘ bourgeois superstition’’ of 


patriotism, the Marxian hatred of ‘‘ capitalism ”’ 
and “‘ industrialism,’’ of the employer—these false 
and evil ideas, all unconsciously, poisoned the 
mind of Snowden. On the credit-side, he seems 
to have believed that by attacking ‘‘ capitalism ”’ 
he might relieve poverty, that by hitting the 
employer he might help the employed. 

He knew little of industry ; he was never a Trade 
Unionist ; he entered the ‘* Movement ”’ as one of 
the founders of the Independent Labour Party, 
and there is a touch of patronage in his remarks 
about the general view of Trade Union leaders : 

They struck me as being a very commonsense lot, 
probably quite competent at their own job, but hardly 
the kind of men you would expect to find at the barri- 
cades when the Social Revolution came. 

Nor, they might answer, in the House of Lords. 

No doubt the Trade Unions were hardly quick 
enough in realising that the fund from which they 
drew their wages was the root of their misfortunes ! 

Snowden speaks with a tempered acrimony of 
Comrade MacDonald. 

He suffered in those days from a failing, which has 
grown upon him with advancing years, of being unable 
to make a speech which was not open to any inter- 
pretation a person chose to place upon it. 

He speaks with more acerbity of Comrade 
Henderson, who, he insinuates became a Socialist 
in order that he might become Secretary of the 
Socialist International. He describes with glee 
how the present Chairman of the Disarmament 
Conference swung round from Pacificism to 
Patriotism in 1914: 

Within a week or two of Mr. Henderson issuing the 
appeal . . . to the British people to stand together for 
peace, and to proclaim that the days of plunder and 
butchery were gone by, he was doing his best within 
his limited gifts of eloquence to emulate Mr. Lloyd 
George in appealing to the youth of the nation to come 
forward to fight in this ‘ holy war.’ 

Altogether, it is evident that Comrade Snowden 
does not like Comrade Henderson. 

Viscount Snowden is not altogether happy about 
one incident of his career—his patronage of the 
Russian Revolution. He cannot escape his 
signature to the infamous manifesto of May 11, 
1917, entitled, ‘‘ Follow Russia; ’’ but he pleads 
that ‘‘ the Bolshevik Revolution . . . . did not 
occur until . . . . five months after the date of this 
Convention.”’ 

As to the exhortation to form ‘‘ Workmen’s and 
Soldier’s Councils in England,’’ he says that 
‘it was in effect a very harmless resolution, as a 
careful reading of its terms will show.” 

As to the first point, in May, 1917, the exhorta- 
tion to ‘“‘ follow Russia’’ was already an 
exhortation to class-war; as to the second, even if 
our soldier’s and workers gave the resolution the 
most ‘‘ careful reading,’’ they might have 
remained under the impression that it meant 
mutiny and revolution. 


[*An Autobiography. By Philip Viseount Snowden. 
Vol. i. 1864-1919 (Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 21s.) ] 
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THE MOCKERY OF GENEVA 


A cool wind blows on Lake Leman 
From mountains white with early snow, 
And whispers, as it stoops to fan 
The assembled statesmen down below, 
‘* Peace and good will to men on earth ; 
The League’s in session.”’ (Shouts of acrid mirth). 


A hundred secretariats hum, 
Bureaux convent and rapporteurs 
(Whatever they are) go and come; 
Over its books the Press confers, 
And wonders why Geneva’s capers 
Don’t get more notice in the daily papers. 


In secret conference immersed 
The Council plans to strike a blow— 
To be exact, its eighty-first— 
At war and all its train of woe. 
And what could better do the trick 
Than calling in the bloodstained Bolshevik ? 


The Assembly too is met again ; 
It comes, like Christmas, once a year, 
And orators from Greece and Spain 
Put fleas into the Council’s ear, 
Saying that Peace comes dropping slow 
Because the larger nations hog the show. 


Meanwhile a deeper game is played 
With Eastern pacts and iron rings; 
The schemer plies his artful trade, 
Hard-headed statesmen pull the strings. 
Filled with suspicious fears they labour, 
One eye on peace and one upon their neighbour. 


For ever at their back they hear 
The endless tramp of marching feet, 
And ever on their listening ear 
New drums of battle roll and beat, 
And War’s tenebrious hammers smite 
His busy anvil, toiling day and night. 


What hope! While Simon, artless soul, 
Grapples the Bolshy to his breast, 
Japan, unswerving from her goal, 
Snaps the last link twixt East and West. 
A pretty bargain we shall make, 
Who throw her down for murderous Moscow’ ssake ! 


What hope—when savage Germany, 
Standing aloof in sour disdain, 
Dreams of the moment, by and by, 
When she may worship war again, 
~ And her cropped soldiers strut and stare, 
And clash the arms that now they may not bear. 


A cold wind blows on Lake Leman, 
With anxious zeal the statesmen burn, 
And war, assured when they began, 
Is nearer still when they adjourn. 
What odds, as long as there are salaries 
To draw, and speeches to be made to galleries ! 


HAMADRYAD, 
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Challenge the British 


Legion Leaders 


Answer or Resign 
By a Special Correspondent 


HOUGH the Mandarins of the Legion do not 
usually believe in hiding their brilliance 
under a bushel they are apparently diffident 

in the matter of their own vindication, for they 
remain dumb as to the charges brought against 
them. This, however, probably does not arise 
from any innate modesty but from the dilemma in 
which they find themselves. 

Recent developments would be humorous were 
the matter at issue not so serious. Sir Frederick 
Maurice, the President, has publicly declared there 
are no secrets in the Legion. Col. Heath, the 
General Secretary, in reply to a specific request 
for information from a branch secretary, made 
following this statement, has refused to give it. 
Truly an ironic situation! The sphinx-like 
Secretary places the voluble President in such an 
embarrassing position that he will, in honour 
bound, be forced either to withdraw his obiter 
dicta or admit that it needs so much qualification 
as to be practically devoid of truth! 


Creating His Own Aunt Sallies! 

A perusal of the fuller text of the President’s 
speech at Ampthill, as reported in the H.Q. 
propaganda journal, discloses his embarrassment, 
for he was driven to the expedient of creating 
Aunt Sallies at which to hurl his diatribes. Sir 
Frederick knows very well that there never has 
been such a ridiculous demand from the Legion 
rank and file as that of life maintenance for non- 
disabled men. Yet using this as a text he pro- 
ceeded to declare in burning phrases that the 
Legion would never descend to such a policy! 

Though he referred to a previous article of 
mine which appeared in the Saturday Review as 

“containing an economy of truth,’”’ he did not 
dare to refute a single count of my indictment ! 
This sort of “reply” cuts no ice and Sir 
Frederick knows it, though apparently he does 
not realise the harm he is doing to the Legion 
by such evasions. It was in fact a very obvious 
red herring—and a particularly malodorous one at 
that. 


The only point on which he was relevant was 
that the Legion—meaning, I suppose, its present 
dominators—would ‘‘ not put pressure on the 
Government ”’ to secure special benefits for ex- 
service men. Let us apply this to a particular case 
—only one of many which might be taken. For 
years the Legion has been pledged to obtain the 
total abolition of the seven years pension limit. 
It is therefore obvious that it cannot be obtained 
by mere asking. How does Sir Frederick suggest 
this concession should be won if not by 
** pressure ’’— or political action? Moreover the 


last Conference demanded ‘‘ more aggressive 
policy.” It is clear, therefore, that he differs 
fundamentally from the rank and file. Yet instead 
of resigning—the obvious course he should adopt 
—he blatantly announces his intention of opposing 
the action demanded by the supreme governing 
authority of the Legion ! 

The redoubtable Col. Heath took another line 
when a Northern branch demanded an answer to 
the charges made. His pontifical announcement 
was that ‘‘ it was not worth the Legion’s while to 
make any reply.’”’ This opinion will be put to the 
test next Poppy Day, for the public will not readily 
subscribe unless they are convinced that their 
money will be disbursed on the objects for which 
they intend it. 

But Haig House excelled itself in the tactics 
adopted to a London branch which was too per- 
sistent in demanding that the President’s ‘‘ no 
secrecy ’’ pledge should be honoured. As in the 
case of Horsley, the branch which led the pre- 
Conference attack on the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee—which attack was subsequently justified 
by a practically unanimous vote of the delegates— 
they sent down a delegation of paid officials to 
examine the books, apparently in the vain hope 
that they might find some technical irregularity 
which would enable them to disband the branch 
and so silence awkward and embarrassing 
questioners ! Possibly the fact that the branch in 
question had previously convicted H.Q. of cases of 
gross inefficiency (which it would be impolitic for 
me to mention just at the moment) had something 
to do with this action, which is nevertheless 
illuminating as showing how desperately anxious 
are the Mandarins to stifle criticism. 


Redeem Those Pledges 

Another gem from Sir Frederick’s eloquence— 
again we quote from the Legion Journal—was: 
*‘ the further object of those behind this agitation 
is that they may use the Legion for their own 
political ends.’? This of course isa blatant untruth. 
No alliance to any party has ever been advocated. 
What has been urged is that the potential power 
of ex-service opinion should be mobilised and 
brought to bear on all parties to secure redemption 
of the pledges which have been given. It is the 
junta of retired Generals and Admirals who are 
using the Legion for party political purposes, for 
they have strained every nerve to prevent the 
politicians being embarrassed by a _ strong 
ex-service hegemony. 

This sort of thing will not enable Legion H.Q. 
to avoid the charges that they are guilty of with- 
holding information which should be given to 
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members and public; that they camouflage and 
distort information which is furnished, and that 
the Mandarins in control are deliberately pre- 
venting ex-service opinion being constitutionally 
used in furtherance of the objects as set forth in 
the Royal Charter. 

It is the custom of Haig House to quote the 
** Bridgeman Report ”’ as a vindication of all their 
actions. Let us, therefore, put to them another 
question. That committee, when inquiring into the 
losses on the Journal, was informed that ‘“‘ there 
was a Satisfactory printing contract.’”” We 
challenge H.Q. to prove this evidence was true. 
One of the first actions of the late Editor was to 
arrange such a contract which immediately 
resulted in a saving of hundreds of pounds. Can 
H.Q. deny that the late Editor drew the attention 
of H.Q. honorary officials to certain matters 
in connection with the previous printing arrange- 
ments? What action, if any, was taken as a 
result of his disclosures? The further question 
arises—in how many other matters was the 
Bridgeman Committee misled ? 


To return to Sir Frederick... I definitely 
challenge him to vindicate his pledge of ‘‘ No 
Secrecy ’’ by answering all the questions which 
others as well as myself, have asked. We ask for 
definite and detailed replies for the benefit of the 
public who make the existence of the Legion 
possible, for it must be remembered that while 
members, subscriptions amount to £24,504 only, 
£26,795 was last year diverted from Poppy Day 
funds for general administration in addition to a 
further £15,205 for relief administration and 
£27,951 for Appeal Dept. expenses. I await his 
response. 


I have received complaints that branches are 
unable to ventilate their grievances in the Legion 
Journal. In order to give them that publicity 
which Legion H.Q. denies and to provide the 
means of interchange of views between branches 
I will be glad to receive for publication any com- 
ments from branch officials dealing with Legion 
matters of general interest). 


HIGH POLITICS FROM THE INSIDE 


Storm Centre Europe 


By Robert Machray 


Vienna. 


Y last article, dated from Prague, was 
headed ‘‘ Central Europe is Uneasy,’ and 
I am now in Vienna, but some word much 
stronger than uneasy is required to describe the 
situation here in Austria. It is on this city that 
the eyes of the world are fixed, more especially since 
the assassination of Dollfuss and the crowding 
rumours of putsches which have followed that 
horrible political murder. Far more than any- 
thing else, it is Austria that causes the deepest dis- 
quiet and apprehension in Central Europe, because 
her fate is still so uncertain. Beneath the apparent 
calmness—on the surface—here in Vienna, there is 
a strained, quivering, trembling expectancy: 
everyone is asking, ‘‘ What will to-day or 
to-morrow bring forth? ”’ 

But there is something else that should be said 
first, and it is this. From what I have seen and 
heard during my tour, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the storm centre of Europe has defi- 
nitely, and quite probably for a number of years, 
moved away from the eastern side of the Continent 
to its middle. This, literally, is an enormous 
change in the international situation as it existed 
only some twelve months ago, when Danzig, the 
Polish ‘* Corridor,” and Silesia all figured almost 
daily in the news as danger spots or zones—and 
quite correctly too, for such they were. 

This great change results directly from the 
Polish-German Ten-Years Peace Pact, and the 
loyalty with which the pact is being kept by Hitler 
as a matter of deliberate policy. A contributory 


factor is that the Soviet, under Japanese pressure, 
is only too anxious to observe strictly the terms of 
the various non-aggression treaties it originated 
and signed with its European neighbours; but the 
main thing is the truce between Poland and Ger- 
many. In a good sense, that is the most vital 
pacific fact of the day, just as, in a bad sense, the 
other most vital fact is the extreme precariousness 
of the position of Austria. 


It is obvious enough now that Hitler, casting 
about for what he considered the most desirable 
and most easily realised feature of the Nazi pro- 
gramme of expansion, of set purpose postponed— 
no doubt to some more convenient season—the 
earlier oft-proclaimed necessity for a speedy settle- 
ment with Poland, in order that he might concen- 
trate his efforts on the acquisition and absorption 
of Austria. He himself is Austrian by birth and 
German by adoption—not that that means so much, 
for, after all, Austria was and, of course, is Ger- 
man ; it is inconceivable that it will ever be anything 
else. 

Further, it is only fair to recall the fact that the 
union of Austria with Germany was a_ burning 
question in the high politics of Europe long before 
Hitler came to power. Germany as a whole and 
at least half of Austria strongly favoured the union. 
It was opposed, however, by France and the Little 
Entente, but it cannot be forgotten that the 
Anschluss, a word indicating a commercial union 
but really covering a political one, very nearly 
came about in 1931, despite all opposition. 

Soon there came into existence in Austria a very 
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widespread Nazi movement similar to that in Ger- 
many, but almost from the start it took on a 
terrorist aspect under direct and indirect encourage- 
ment from Munich and Berlin. Hitler was deter- 
mined to force the pace. I remember well how a 
highly-placed foreign diplomatist, who was 
decidedly hostile to but apprehensive of Hitler, 
said with bitter disgust to me at the time: ‘‘ He 
has only to wait and Austria will drop into his 
hand like ripe fruit from a tree, but the fellow 
won’t wait! ’’ The diplomatist was afraid that 
Hitler’s haste would be immediately fatal to 
Austria. 


But Hitler’s forcing of the pace did not prove 
successful. On the contrary, it produced a marked 
reaction throughout Austria. There arose a strong 
national movement for the preservation of the 
country’s independence, and it found a leader in 
Dollfuss. France, Italy and England were 
appealed to for help and responded by making 
representations to Berlin, but with no practical 
effect, and the struggle between the Austrian 
Government and the Nazis continued with little 
intermission until it culminated on July 25 in the 
assassination of Dollfuss. 


Such in broad outline is the story. Naturally it 
was much in mind when I proposed going to 
Vienna in the beginning of this month, but I was 
assured in Prague that all was quiet again in 
Austria. Yet the fact remains that during the 
evening my train was speeding to Vienna a riot 
took place in the city which might easily have 
developed into a veritable putsch of some magni- 
tude had not the authorities been able to suppress 
it quickly. I knew nothing of it till next day, and 
then the affair was carefully minimised for my 
benefit, but it was undoubtedly symptomatic of the 
situation. 


The Surface Calm 

The tension lies immediately beneath the surface, 
I saw indeed no sign of it at first. Life in my 
hotel and its neighbourhood seemed as calm, peace- 
ful and assured as in the palmiest days of Francis 
Joseph; men and women came and went as if 
nothing was or could be amiss. The movements 
of traffic and of people in the famous Ring sug- 
gested the normal. Ladies were shopping just as 


usual. Everything, you might think, was just as’ 


usual, but you would be mistaken. 


The first hint of trouble I got came when I called 
a taxi and told the driver to take me to the Ball- 
hausplatz. He looked at me rather oddly, jumped 
out of the taxi, and spoke in rapid, jerky sentences 
to the head porter of my hotel who was standing 
by. 

‘* He’s afraid of the police,” the porter ex- 
plained. ‘‘ He says he won’t be allowed anywhere 
near the Ballhausplatz unless he or you have a 
permit. He hasn’t one; but perhaps you have? ”’ 

I showed him a letter of introduction addressed 
to a very high official at the Ballhausplatz. 

** Yes,”’ he said, though rather doubtfully ; ‘‘that 
will probably do, but the man has to be protected, 
you understand, from arrest.” 

What about wondered. But the 


driver got into his taxi, and so did I. Sure 
enough, some distance from the Ballhausplatz we 
were peremptorily halted and questioned, but my 
letter was deemed sufficient, and we passed on into 
the courtyard of the huge building—to see troops 
in full fighting trim, with machine guns well to the 
fore, barring further approach. 


An officer came forward and saluted—perhaps 
the police had already signalled that I was a fairly 
innocuous individual. My letter was scanned and 
again was judged sufficient. I was permitted to 
enter, and after walking under guard through in- 
terminable corridors at length reached my 
distinguished objective and met with a kind and 
most courteous reception. Diplomatically I said 
nothing to him about the police, the soldiers or the 
machine guns, and neither did he—they were com- 
monplaces to him, I’m afraid. 


The Neighbour and the Friend 

This little experience of mine may be said to 
depict what lies beneath the smiling surface of 
Vienna—an apprehensive expectancy of further 
trouble with the Nazis both in Austria and Ger- 
many. In high Austrian Government circles 
Germany, or rather Hitler, who is regarded as 
embodying in himself the Third Reich, is spoken 
of as “‘The Neighbour.’”’ Thus, I was told, ‘‘ ‘the 
Neighbour ’ is now trying to reassure us with a 
show of fair words and friendly promises, but in 
the past he gave us plenty of reasons for doubting 
his good faith, and we do not believe him now.”’ 


On the other hand, the statesmen referred to 
above are confident that in Mussolini Austria has 
found a strong supporter; indeed, they confer on 
him the title of “‘ The Friend.” They are grateful 
for the demonstration he made on the frontier 
immediately after the death of Dollfuss—‘‘ That 
was really doing something for us, not merely 
talking,”’ was how it was phrased tome. And they 
attach a great deal of importance to the Pact of 
Rome, made some months ago, which unites to a 
certain extent Italy and Hungary with Austria. 


But Mussolini’s spirited action on behalf of 
Austria excited suspicion and distrust in Yugo- 
slavia, whose northern frontiers border both Italy 
and Austria, and who will scarcely tolerate any- 
thing like an Italian protectorate over the latter. 
Nor, for that matter, will the two other States of 
the Little Entente. The three will, of course, look 
to France. Yet the far more cordial relations that 
now subsist between France and Italy, the result 
of Hitler’s enormous blunders in his Austrian 
policy, suggest that some accommodation may be 
found, at least for the immediate situation. 


The melancholy truth, however, is that Austria’s 
real weakness which jeopardises her fate lies in 
herself. Her people are nearly equally divided 
into three big parties: the Ministerialists, the 
Nazis and the Socialists, and what may be called 
a tradition of violence has been established in the 
ranks of all of them. At the moment the Minis- 
terialists are in power, but they have not the 
support of a majority of the Austrian population. 
Hence the corroding fear of further putsches. And 
if Mussolini is wide awake, Hitler is not asleep ! 
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Starving 


By N. Davies 


HEN the Soviet Government began its 

great agricultural collectivist drive in 1929 

the resistance of the peasants was broken 
down by ferocity. During the winter of 1929-30 
desperate conditions, resembling civil war, pre- 
vailed throughout the Russian countryside. 
Several million peasants were either shot or trans- 
ported to the North of Russia or Siberia. 


Thus were created two hundred thousand collec- 
tivised farms on which were placed fifteen million 
families. The great experiment did not lead to 
the increased production of foodstuffs. There was 
a bad harvest in 1932. The industrial workers and 
the Red Army, the two bodies on which Soviet 
power depends, had to be adequately fed. Some 
quantity of foodstuffs had to be exported to pay 
for machinery for the industrial construction of 
Russia. So the poor peasant had to go without. 


In the winter and spring of 1932-33 several 
million peasants in the Ukraine and North 
Caucasus died of starvation. The total has been 
given as between four and five million. 


Undercutting the Empire 


Yet in these very years the Soviet Government 
was dumping large quantities of foodstuffs into the 
United Kingdom at prices very much lower than 
those of any Dominion or competing foreign 
country. In 1932 the Soviet dumped three and a 
quarter million cwts. of wheat, two and three- 
quarter million cwts. of barley, and over three hun- 
dred thousand cwts. of butter here. The wheat 
was 5s. 63d. per cwt., compared with 6s. 3d. per 
cwt. for Canadian wheat and 6s. 33d. for Austra- 
lian. In 1933 the Soviet dumped five and three- 
quarter million cwt. of wheat, nearly four million 
cwt. of barley, three-quarter million cwt. of oats, 
and over half a million cwt. of butter. 


The Soviet price for wheat was 4s. 83d., com- 
pared with 5s. 83d. for Australian and 5s. 114d. 
for Canadian. The Soviet price for barley was 
3s. 8id., compared with 4s. 11}d. for Canadian 
and 6s. 5d. for American. The Soviet price for 
oats was 3s. 103d., compared with 4s. 11}d. for 
Canadian. The Soviet price for butter was 
£3 0s. 63d., compared with £3 17s. 13d. for 
Australian, £4 1s. 19d. for New Zealand, and 
£4 4s. 11d. for Danish. 


How was the Soviet Government able to do 
this? The answer is given in detail and at length 
in the impartial and independent ‘‘ Collectivised 
Agriculture in the Soviet Union,’’ just published 
by the School of Slavonic and the East European 
Studies of the University of London. 


The prices which the Soviet pays to the peasants 
for grain are extremely low. In 1933 these prices 
were calculated to be at least eighteen times lower 
than the prices at which the products could be sold 
in the open market, and at least ten times lower 


than the prices at which the Government itself 
sold these products. And it must not be forgotten 
that the Soviet Government claimed a record crop 
in 1933 and were able to pay the collectivised 
peasants for their total annual earnings from grain 
cultivation about £3 15s. (gold) as against a little 
over £1 in 1932 and about £1 10s. in 19381. 


Large numbers of the Russian people are 
hungry even during those years when the harvest 
is said to have been abundant. To the shortage 
of bread cereals in Russia must be added a great 
shortage in meat, fats and dairy produce. For, 
since the beginning of the five year plan in 1929, 
the number of cattle has been reduced from sixty- 
eight million to thirty-eight million, of sheep and 
goats from one hundred and forty-seven million 
to fifty million, and the number of pigs from 
twenty million to twelve million. The peasants 
had insufficient grain to feed themselves, much less 
their animals. They therefore proceeded to kill 
these off in large numbers. 


Collectivisation, it may therefore be fairly said, 
has failed to fulfil the legitimate requirements of 
the U.S.S.R. The true net production of cereals 
has not been sufficient to feed the population on 
the scale to which it was accustomed before the 
war. Socialised and mechanised farming has not 
resulted in an abundance of food. 


Death for Sabotage 


As for this year’s harvest, the chaos is even 
deeper than it was in past years. Large numbers of 
peasants are destroying, plundering, and conceal- 
ing grain. The Soviet Government is apprehen- 
sive of the ‘‘anti-State’’ tendencies of the 
peasants. It has decreed that ‘‘ all persons con- 
victed of the sabotaging of agricultural operations, 
of the pilfering of grain-seed, of malicious dimin- 
ishing of the quantities of seed normally sown per 
unit of land, of negligent work during ploughing 
and sowing which might result in damage to fields, 
ot wilfully under-estimating crops, of wrecking 
tractors and machinery, and of destroying horses,’’ 
are liable to be shot. 


The peasants are no longer members of a pro- 
prietary class: they are proletarians. They are 
denied the right of freely disposing of their 
labour. It is not possible for them to withdraw 
from the collectivised farms. They are bound for 
life. They suffer the conditions which existed in 
Russia in the time of serfdom; they have no better 
chance of escaping from the villages than their 
forefathers had before 1861. 


This is the picture of collectivism as applied 
to agriculture in Russia. Massacres and 
starvation in the worst years; want and hunger 
in the best years; in all years a grinding tyranny 
—this is the lot of the collectivised peasant. Re- 
sistance to the system by sabotage and destruction 
leads to a fatalistic mass-suicide. 
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Autogiro Solves Air Mail 
Problem 


By Oliver Stewart 


OGIC has at last made an appearance in our 
ettorts at air mail development. ‘he change 
was signalised when an autogiro piloted py 

Mr. R. A. C. Brie tlew low over the General Post 
Othce at Mount Pleasant the other day in order to 
test the possibility of collecting and delivering 
mails on the root. It was only a preliminary 
flight of reconnaissance; but it showed that the 
Post Office, with its new air adviser, Group 
Captain Primrose, is conscious of the need for a 
bold and independent approach to the problem of 
air mail terminal communications. 

it is in the highest degree illogical to fly the mails 
at fast speed trom aerodrome to aerodrome and 
then to hand them to road or rail transport at just 
those points where road and rail transport are at 
their most inefficient, the outskirts of great cities. 
All the time gained in the air is frittered away on 
the ground; all the advantages of air transit are 
negatived by a terminal journey through heavy 
trattic at a low average speed. The handicap of 
bad terminal communications has been recognised 
by air service operators since the beginning; but 
it has taken the Post Office to see how that 
handicap may be eliminated in the carriage of 
mails. 

Like all good ideas, this of using the autogiro 
or windmill type of aircraft for the terminal 
journey seems obvious now that it has been 
thought of; but the fact remains that nobody 
suggested it until Group Captain Primrose and 
the Postmaster General determined to make their 
experiment. The autogiro, as I explained in a 
previous article, has this special quality of being 
able to land without a run. Consequently, it is a 
safer machine to operate over a city than an 


‘ordinary fixed wing aeroplane. 


Safe Landing 

It has been said that the autogiro, if it did have 
to make a forced landing in central London, would 
do almost as much damage as an ordinary aero- 
plane and that, in consequence, the Post Office 
experiments are dangerous. This criticism, how- 
ever, is not valid. The autogiro could, in the 
event of engine failure, get down on to the nearest 
roof without hurting anybody. It would almost 
certainly be damaged itself and so would the roof. 
But there is no reason to suppose that the machine 
would be likely to topple over and fall into the 
street, nor is there any reason to suppose that the 
pilot would be likely to be injured. 

Moreover, in the Post Office experiment, the 
autogiro is only low over London for a few seconds, 
when it is in the vicinity of the Mount Pleasant 
roof. For the rest of the time it is within reach of 
the Thames or some other space where it could 
come down without risk to anybody, although there 


might be slight damage to property. Conse- 
quently, the theory that these low flying experi- 
ments over London are unjustifiably dangerous 
does not hold. ‘Those who have watched the auto- 
giro landing and who have flown low over cities 
and observed the roof configurations, are aware 
that the autogiro experiments involve no greater 
risk to life or property than does the carriage of 
mails, for example, in an ordinary post office van. 

A fixed wing aeroplane low over London is 
dangerous because its minimum forward speed is 
such that it must continue to go forward after 
touching the ground. The chances of putting a 
machine of this type down on any roof without it 
going over into the street, are almost nil. But the 
chances of getting an autogiro down on a roof 
without it going over into the street are good. In 
short, the autogiro could not be better adapted for 
terminal air mail transport if it had been specially 
devised for this purpose alone. It marries with the 
fixed wing aeroplane to form the perfect air mail 
union, and the Post Office should go forward with 
its experiments as quickly as possible. 


Justifiable Risks 

It is useful that there should be people con- 
stantly watching to see that the public is not 
subjected to undue risks; but when the importance 
of quick and direct air mails are realised it will be 
appreciated that certain slight risks in their 
development are justifiable. Furthermore, I do 
not know of any reason why twin-engined 
autogiros should not be constructed for ensuring 
the terminal mail communications. It is not poss- 
ible to use more than one windmill or rotor in an 
autogiro, because its automatic stability depends 
upon the automatic balancing effect of the single 
rotor. But the problem of making a twin-engined 
autogiro with a single rotor does not seem insuper- 
able. If such a machine were produced, the risks 
of running the terminal mail services by autogiro 
into the centres of the cities would be negligible. 

It would then be possible to force up the speeds 
of the fixed wing mail aeroplanes still further, 
because larger aerodromes farther from the centres 
of cities could be used. Two hundred and twenty 
and two hundred and fifty miles an hour mail 
aeroplanes can be visualised operating from large 
aerodromes capable of giving them clear take off 
and landing runs. They would work in co-opera- 
tion with a fleet of smaller autogiros capable of 
perhaps 120 or 150 miles an hour. The mail 
would be subjected to its first sorting in the air and 
would be distributed to different autogiros found 
for different parts of London. The terminal - 
journey would then be done direct in a few minutes 
and the mail would be delivered close to its 
destination. 
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Exchange Clearing Explained 


By Paul Einzig 


HE Anglo-German debt negotiations recently 
concluded, had drawn a_ great deal 
of attention in this country to the term 

Exchange Clearing. The British Government 
rushed through legislation at the end of June, 


authorising it to establish a Clearing Office which - 


would have the power to retain the whole or part 
of the purchase price of German goods bought in 
this country. 

But although ‘‘ Exchange Clearing ’’ has been 
so much in the headlines, few people understand 
its exact meaning or significance.. The man in the 
street has dismissed the matter as being too 
technical, leaving it to the expert to debate its 
merits and demerits. And yet, there is nothing 
in the new system which is beyond the under- 
standing of the average reader. 

It is true that, with the conclusion of the Anglo- 
German debt Agreement, the application of 
Exchange Clearing against Germany has ceased 
to appear to be imminent. In the agreement, the 
British Government has undertaken to refrain 
from making use of the Debts Clearing Offices and 
Import Restrictions Act for a periodof six months. 
This does not mean, however, that we have heard 
the last of Exchange Clearing. It is possible—and, 
in the writer’s opinion, even probable—that after 
the lapse of the six months, the British Govern- 
ment will find itself compelled to adopt the system 
against Germany. Conceivably it may be adopted 
in the meantime against other defaulting debtor 
countries. Sooner or later, Exchange Clearing 
will re-appear in the headlines, and it is advisable 
that in the meantime the public should acquire 


some elementary notions about the nature of the 
system. 


“Frozen” Credits 

Since 1931, a number of countries in Europe 
and South America have introduced Exchange 
restrictions, preventing their nationals from pay- 
ing their debts to their foreign creditors. The 
claims of innumerable British, American, French 
and other bondholders, banks, and exporters have 
thus become “‘ frozen.’’ This means that the 
debtors themselves are both able and willing to 
pay, but only in their own national currency which 
cannot be converted into sterling, dollars, francs, 
etc. The creditors are therefore unable to obtain 
their money, and while it remains unpaid they 
also run the risk of suffering losses resulting from 
any depreciation of the debtors’ national currency. 
In face of such a situation, the governments of the 
creditor countries may either adopt a fatalistic 
passive attitude, hoping that sooner or later things 
may change for the better, or they may take active 
steps to safeguard the interests of their nationals. 

Unfortunately, the British Government has 
chosen, until now, the first alternative. | While 
it was prepared to give British claimants diplo- 
matic support—for all it was worth—it abstained 
from taking any active steps to assist them in the 


recovery of claims. The Governments of a number 
of other creditor countries, such as France, 
Switzerland, Italy, and last but by no means least, 
Germany, have, on the other hand, taken active 
steps in the direction of adopting Exchange Clear- 
ing. This means that, if the Greek Government, 


for instance, prevented Greek importers from pay- . 


ing for the goods they bought in France, the 
French Government in turn compelled French pur- 
chasers of Greek goods to pay the purchase price 
into their own Clearing Office, and the proceeds 
were used by the latter for making payment to 
French exporters to Greece. 


In some cases such measures were taken by 
unilateral action, but in most cases they were taken 
by agreement between the two countries con- 
cerned. During the last three years, a large 
number of such agreements have been concluded 
on the Continent, and also between Continental 
and Latin American States. Asa result, French, 
German, and other exporters were placed in the 
fortunate position of being able to receive cash 
for their goods. 


The British Exporter 

British exporters and other creditors are, on the 
other hand, less fortunate. Nothing has been done 
to safeguard their interests, and they have been, 
consequently, incessantly victimised by their 
foreign debtors. If a French or German merchant 
exports goods to Yugoslavia or Chile, he can be 
sure of being paid sooner or later through the 
working of the Exchange Clearing System. His 
British rival, on the other hand, runs the risk that 
the purchase price of his goods becomes “‘ frozen ”’ 
as a result of exchange restrictions in the import- 
ing country. His only safeguard is to insist on 
cash payment, in which case he is almost certain 
to lose the order. 


When a Yugoslav merchant exports goods to 
Great Britain, he is paid in sterling which, in 
accordance with Yugoslav law, he surrenders to his 
Central Bank. When a British merchant exports 
goods to Yugoslavia, he is told that there is no 
exchange available in payment for his goods. The 
same answer cannot, however, be given to French 
and other foreign exporters, whose governments 
have taken good care to safeguard the interests of 


their citizens by introducing Exchange Clearing 
systems. 


It took many years for the Government and 
public opinion in Great Britain to realise that free 
trade placed this country at a grave disadvantage. 
Let us hope that it will not take as long to realise 
the disadvantages of the principle of non-inter- 
ference in the sphere of foreign exchanges. The 
adoption of the Debts Clearing Offices Act was a 
first step in the right direction, but British ex- 
porters and investors will derive little benefit from 
it unless the Government is prepared to make use 
of the powers it has thus obtained. 
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Why Canada Leads The 


Americas 


By Colonel Sir Thomas A. Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


OW and then attempts are made to pass 
into the common currency of contemporary 
thought the strange idea, frequently dis- 

cussed by foreign writers and publicists, that 
Canada might, in the course of time, come to 
throw in her lot with the United States of 
America. 

That these alien gentry should discuss such a 
notion is hardly surprising ; jealousy of the British 
Empire is not rare, and the wish of disruption 
is obviously father to the thought of absorption. 
But when, as has occasionally happened, a British 
writer or speaker treats the suggestion with even 
a vague seriousness, we can only throw up our 
hands in amazement and ask where his wits are. 
For nothing in the present state of the world 
leaps more certainly to the discerning eye than 
the inevitability of Canada’s destiny as Queen of 
the Americas. 


Not by Money Alone 

Those who make this suggestion of a North 
American Union, dominated by the U.S.A., have 
only one fact on which to found their peculiar 
edifice: the fact that there is a great amount of 
capital from the United States invested in Canada, 
and that a certain amount of economic advantage 
might follow such a union. What they so 
astonishingly fail to perceive is the comparatively 
small importance of the economic aspect compared 
with those facts of national sense, stability, 
maturity, and unexplored material possibilities, in 
every one of which the advantage is so decidedly 
with Canada that anyone capable of looking fifty 
years ahead must see her as the dominating 
country of the Americas. 

For some uncertain reason the name of the 
United States has dazzled the early twentieth 
century almost as the name of Spain dazzled the 
sixteenth century (and it is of interest to notice in 
passing that the hoarding of gold played a large 
part in the permanent eclipse of Spain). In spite 
of the many writers on the subject of the “‘ Dis- 
united States,’’ Europe still fails to realise that 
the union of the U.S.A. is economic rather than 
political, sustained by a common scramble for the 
** Almighty Dollar’ far more than by any vital 
national sense. Even the significance of the ad- 
mission that the gangster trouble is greatly 
embittered and worsened by racial hatreds has not 
been realised, nor is it generally acknowledged and 
clearly known that the long delay before the 
U.S.A. declared war on Germany, in spite of the 
attacks maintained upon her shipping, was simply 
the manifestation of the appalling difficulties con- 
fronting anyone who wishes to make the United 
States act as an entity. 

Two texts from the history books illustrate the 
difference—the difference so deep but so astound- 


ingly overlooked—between the two vast lands of 
North America. When the United States had at 
last declared war, President Wilson thus addressed 
his Atlantic Fleet: : ‘‘ None of you have had any 
experience of modern warfare; therefore the least 
of you knows as much as the highest. And I 
would like suggestions from any officer of the 
Navy—no matter how humble his rank—regarding 
the conduct of our war at sea’’! Three years 
before, in the early August of 1914, Canada had 
cabled to England, simply and efficiently, that she 
was with her “‘ to the last dollar and the last man.”’ 


Bismarck’s Imponderables 

How right was Bismarck when he insisted that 
only by consideration of the ‘‘ imponderables ” 
could future events be foreseen, and advantage 
wrested for one’s own country. To many, 
balanced against the solid weight of bar gold, the 
sense of nationality and of tradition may seem an 
‘“* imponderable ’’ indeed; yet it was this sense 
alone that made Marathon famous, and glorified 
the manhood of Albert, King of the Belgians. 
And it is this sense that is the strength of the 
Dominions of the British Empire. The old Euro- 
pean countries were wielded into nations by 
common dangers, and by warfare long withstood ; 
the new countries, lacking the pressure, cannot 
attain the cohesion. For the United States, the 
lack is probably permanent, but the Imperial 
Dominions have inherited national sense, and the 
links of Empire have nurtured it, while the new 
lands have, at the same time, bestowed upon them 
a new, strong freedom. 


It is not the fate of Canada, with her slower, 
deeper growth to “‘ go up like the rocket and come 
down like the stick.’”” She has no negro problem, 
nor has one of her cities become a _ bye-word 
throughout the world. Toronto and Montreal 
cannot claim the fame (?) of Chicago or the 
political scandals of New York. Instead of these, 
Canada possesses in her Eastern Provinces a 
sturdy, rooted population of men to whom the 
ancient virtues of “‘ civitas’’ are not unknown. 
Her history has not been, like that of her neigh- 
bour, simply a long series of ‘“‘ booms”’ and 
‘* depressions,’’ with their resultant social in- 
stability, and her vast natural wealth has even yet 
been but partially explored. 


The ultimate fate of the United States has yet 
to be outlined, but that which is looser and less 
stable cannot absorb that which is rooted and has 
permanency and lacks not one whit of the former’s 
material power. Were a reverse of such a situa- 
tion suggested, it would be less surprising; and 
England’s daughters may well inherit the Mother 
Country’s capacity for surprise, last-minute, but 
enduring triumphs. 
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Sea King Devon” 


By Clive Rattigan 


HERE is an old Spanish story that tells how 
one fine day Philip I] suggested to a lady 
of his Court that she should accompany him 

on a short trip to sea, the lady refusing on the 
ground that ‘‘the Dragon’’ might turn up 
unexpectedly and take her from her sovereign’s 
arms, and the refusal involving her immediate 
banishment from Court. 

The story illustrates both Philip’s hatred of 
Drake and the fear his name inspired among the 
Spaniards of his day. 

Not that the Spanish lady had any cause for 
apprehending unmannerly treatment at the hands 
of Drake. For a Church, a woman or an unarmed 
man he had no hostility. His invariable orders to 
his men were to spare and deal kindly with all 
women and children. And once an enemy had 
surrendered, he was not only safe, but courteously 
and generously treated. 

Drake had his own code of honour and it was a 
high one. 

He believed that when a pledge or promise was 
given it should be kept up. 

Ruthless he might be, especially in the exact- 
ment of punishment for some treacherous action 
or for cruelty meted out to his captured comrades, 
but in chivalrous conduct he was as much in 
advance of his age as he was pre-eminent among 
his contemporaries for his seamanship, his spirit 
of adventure, his fearlessness in danger and his 
genius for leadership. 


Credited with Magical Powers 

So uncanny was his knack for nosing out rich 
prizes and emerging victorious out of all kinds of 
daring enterprises that the Spaniards began to 
credit him with magical powers. In his cabin he 
was supposed to have a glass in which he could 
see all the ships of his enemies, could count their 
crews and watch their movements: he had even, it 
was thought, the power to command the winds, to 
loose or check them at his will. 

His name had only to be whispered on the 
Spanish Main or along the coasts of Spain for a 
panic to ensue. 

To Philip II, with his constant terrors for the 
safety of his Treasure galleons, with his financial 
credit seriously affected by the never-ceasing blows 
to his prestige at sea and with taunts to put up 
with even from the Pope on the score that his 
sword was no match for Elizabeth’s distaff, 
Drake’s name was anathema. 

Assassination to remove tlie dreaded pest had 
been tried and failed; the £40,000 on Drake’s head 
had only produced one miserable little mouse to 
take the bait—John Doughty who ended his life 
in prison for succumbing to a temptation that was 
all the sweeter because it offered the chance of 
avenging his traitor brother’s death. 

Remonstrance with Elizabeth, Philip had dis- 
covered, was useless. She loved her “little 
pirate’? and though at times she would turn her 


face from him, for the sake of some fresh 
diplomatic manoeuvre, he and she never had any 
real misunderstanding. Elizabeth was not averse 
from profiting from his expeditions. And she 
could always trust in Drake’s unswerving loyalty 
to herself. He would keep out of her way when 
his presence might be inconvenient to her, but he 
was always ready with some new daring plan when 
the exigencies of his mistress’ tortuous diplomacy 
required definite action. 
Philip knew too well Drake would never 

surrendered to him. While Drake lived and other 
Englishmen followed his lead and emulated his 
exploits there could be nothing but disaster for 
Spain. Therefore England, who was challenging 
Spain’s supremacy and whose Queen encouraged 
these buccaneers, must be crushed and with 
England, Elizabeth, Drake and all men like him 
would be wiped out and Spain left once again the 
mistress of the world. 


The Armada 

But even while the great Armada was being 
prepared, Philip had to submit to the humiliation 
of having his ‘‘ beard singed,’’ Drake descending 
upon Cadiz and destroying 12,000 tons of precious 
Spanish shipping. 

Had Drake had his way, the great Armada 
would never have put to sea, but have been tackled 
at its bases. But Elizabeth for some reason pro- 
crastinated, and precious time was lost. Finally, 
when Drake and Howard went in search of the 
Armada, storms sprang up and drove them back 
to Plymouth. 

When the news of the Armada’s arrival in the 
Channel first came to Drake, the old story tells us 
that he was playing bowls and refused to stop the 
game. The story may well be true, for no man 
knew better than Drake that a touch of bravado 
in a grave emergency counts for much in 
quietening panic and stimulating courage. 

In the harrying of the Armada down the 
Channel and in the final Battle of Gravelines, 
which drove the Spaniards in rout from English 
waters to suffer further disasters from the wrath of 
Heaven, Drake played the most conspicuous part 
of all the English captains. 

Fortune that had so long smiled on this bold 
venturer for her favours was to desert him in the 
end and leave him to die near the scene of so many 
of his former triumphs. 

* But it could not deny him the fame that has 
lived after him and has inspired succeeding 
generations of his countrymen to look to the sea 
as the path to glory and Empire. 

He was the first Englishman to sail a ship in the 
Pacific and circumnavigate the whole world. This 
and the capture of Philip’s great East Indiaman 
San Felipe may be justly said to have had no little 
influence in bringing about the formation of the 
ew that was to establish our dominion in 

ndia. 
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RACING 


The Yearling Lottery 


By David Learmonth 


HIS is the last day of the Doncaster yearling 
sales, an event which deals out hope, 
exultation, and grievous disappointment 

with an impartial hand. Who knows what sort 
of an animal an expensive and heavily engaged 
youngster will turn into? It may more than 
justify its owner’s outlay of several thousands of 
pounds, on the other hand it may never see a race- 
course and next year’s champion may prove to be 
some neglected creature picked up for a mere song. 

But the buyer is not alone in taking a chance 
in this speculative yet fascinating business. No 
breeder can judge with any degree of certainty 
what his yearlings will fetch. I have seen the 
pride of a stud knocked down for less than fifty 
pounds while another one from the same source 
for which only a hundred or so was expected has 
fetched four figures. 

On the other hand one can say with truth that 
the produce of those studs which have built up a 
reputation over a number of years and which con- 
tinue to take the same trouble and go to the same 
expense to keep up their standard will always 
average out at a high figure. But once let them 
get behindhand with the replacement of old mares 
or worn out stallions and they will cease. to 
command high prices immediately. 

Comparatively few very expensive yearlings 
justified their cost, a notable exception being 
Sceptre. Bob Sievier gave ten thousand guineas 
for her as a yearling, a record price in those days. 
I think this record stood until after the war when 
Lord Glanely paid such tremendous prices for the 
two Sledmere colts Westward Ho! and Blue 
Ensign. Neither justified such an outlay so far 
as its racing career was concerned, although 
Westward Ho! was third in the St. Leger. 


Third Time Lucky 

However, with a good deal of courage, Lord 
Glanely tried a third time and gave twelve 
thousand guineas for Singapore. This time he 
was lucky, for the colt justified himself and won 
the St. Leger with some ease. Yet Lord Glanely 
bought his Derby winner Grand Parade as a foal 
for only four hundred pounds. 

On the other hand there are many bargains to 
be picked up if one is lucky enough to find 
them. The late P. P. Gilpin gave only twenty- 
five guineas for Comrade, who would probably 
have proved himself the best three-year-old of his 
year had he been engaged in the classics and who 
won the Grand Prix de Paris with some ease. Of 
course, good judgment born of knowledge is a 
great help, but it is by no means infallible. The 
greatest experts in the land will be deceived by the 
appearance of yearlings, while the tyro who, had 
he had more experience, would not have bought 
such an animal at any price, will suddenly find 
himself with a crack. Lord Glanely was practically 
a novice when he bought Grand Parade. 


So much for the buyer’s point of view; now let 
us take the breeder’s. In the first place he is 
lucky to be able to send his yearlings to Doncaster 
at all. Getting a yearling into Doncaster is rather 
like getting a son into Eton. There is such com- 
petition to get a place in the most exclusive of 
Mr. Tattersall’s catalogues that far more applica- 
tions are received than could possibly be dealt with 
in the time. Old clients are naturally accom- 
modated first, with the result that there is a long 
waiting list. Most studs which cannot be 
accommodated at Doncaster send their produce to 
Newmarket. 


Before the breeder can get a penny back he 
must lay out a considerable sum of money, and 
the more important the stud and the higher the 
class of animal bred there, the larger will this sum 
be. 


Valuing Stock 


First there is the stallion’s fee, which may range 
from four hundred guineas downwards, to which 
must be added the cost of breeding the yearling. 
It is difficult to arrive at an exact figure for this; 
but the basic figure customary for valuing stock 
at cost at large studs, which is to add three 
hundred pounds to the stallion’s fee, may be 
accepted as approximately correct. 


This may seem high, but a number of factors 
have to be taken into consideration. First there is 
interest on the capital value of the stud farm and 
buildings, depreciation, and repairs. Then comes 
interest on the initial cost of the mare, together 
with an annual amount for depreciation which will 
vary according to her age when purchased. This 
is necessarily heavy. Then there is insurance and, 
of course, wages. These in the case of a large 
stud such as the National Stud at Tully amount 
to between five and six thousand pounds per 
annum. 


There is an idea among some people that a stud 
farm produces only thoroughbred horses. This 
is erroneous. It must, for the sake of the grass, 
run cattle and many studs, particularly in Ireland, 
buy and sell several thousand pounds worth each 
year. Stud owners are, therefore, affected by the 
fall in the price of store cattle as much as farmers 
themselves. 


While every stud must use outsize blood nearly 
every one has one or two stallions whose life is 
limited; something, therefore, must be put away 
each year towards replacement. How important 
this item is, the figures for the National Stud for 
1930 and 1931 will show. In the former year sales 
of yearlings amounted to over thirty thousand 
pounds and stallions’ fees to over five thousand. 
But the stallions were becoming worn out and, with 
the Labour Government in power, permission to 
replace them was refused, in spite of the fact that 
the necessary reserve had been accumulated. 
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A Sentimental Switchback 


By E. R. Baker 


OU could search England from end to end 
without finding such a dreary view as we 
saw from H.M.S. Bonaventure as she lay 

moored in the Tyne. On our left lay Jarrow 
‘- Slacks,’’ a desolate waste of mud, dotted here 
and there with patches of worn, dirty grass. 
Across the river was Percy Main, a collection of 
dilapidated huts and wharves, with factories in 
the background. Up stream the whole district 
seemed dwarfed by the huge travelling cranes of 
Palmer’s Shipyards. Seaward, a medley of coal- 
chutes, factory chimneys and shipyards gradually 
faded away in the midst of an October afternoon. 
The river flowed sullen and sombre, swirling 
round the buoys and ships in gloomy yellow 
eddies. The sky was dull and overcast: one 
looked in vain for a bright spot. 


Twenty-four hours earlier we, H. and myself, 
had joined the Bonaventure to await the arrival 
of the ship to which we had been detailed, 
H.M.S. Thrasher, which was returning from 
Invergordon that evening. We had spent most 
of the day on the bridge and had not found the 
time dull or long. 


The morning had been occupied overhauling 
the signalling apparatus: carefully we stowed the 
flags away in the flag-lockers, leaving the clips 
where they could be easily grasped; we had 
cleaned the lamps and adjusted new carbons with 
enthusiasm. During the afternoon we had been 
look-outs. Eagerly we noted every vessel that 
passed, watching her as long as possible, even 
using the telescopes to prolong our inspection. 


Tea on Board 

In spite of our depressing surroundings we were 
excited and elated, but now and again a feeling 
of nervousness, almost of fear, passed over us 
and kept us subdued. As the afternoon advanced 
we found ourselves looking more and more down 
the river, trying to penetrate the slowly thicken- 
ing mist from which soon the Thrasher would 
emerge, but no sign of her was visible. 


Eight bells struck. We went below to tea and 
sat listening to the other signalmen talking. At 
any meal in the Navy talk will always be about 
one of two subjects, ships or women, and this 
time, fortunately, it was about ships. Throughout 
the conversation such names as Iron Duke, 
Canopus, Warrior, Scapa Flow and Muckle 
Flucka kept recurring. We found out that Big 
Lizzie meant Queen Elizabeth, Royal Quid the 
Royal Sovereign, and Indefat the Indefatigable. 
We were enthralled: it was romance. We sat 


on; one by one the men went off to their duties . 


or pleasures, and we were left alone at the mess 
table. 

I was conscious of a change of mood, and 
apparently H. felt the same. After a few minutes’ 
silence he started to write a letter and I began 
to read. The attempt was a failure. I found 


myself reading the same page over and over 
without grasping its meaning. I looked at H. 
He had written on a blank sheet ‘‘ H.M.S. 
Thrasher, VII Destroyer Flotilla, c/o G.P.O., 
London,”’ and now sat abstractedly making blots 
on a piece of blotting paper, looking at nothing. 

Suddenly a signalman roused us with the 
electric words ‘‘ The Thrasher’s in” 

Our hesitation vanished; we hurried to- the 
bridge to see her. It was a disappointment: she 
was tied up alongside a collier, and we could only 
see a grey stern with ‘‘ 90 ’’ painted on it in large 
white figures. 

The leading signalman told us to get our bags 
and hammocks ready, the Thrasher’s boat would 
be coming over for mails and we were to return 
in her. We collected our gear and waited by the 
gangway. Before long the dinghy arrived, with 
a signalman in her to whom we made ourselves 
known. He stared at us amazed, and said ‘* My 
relief; this means depot for me’’; and he was 
right. We followed him into the boat, pushed 
off and were soon alongside the Thrasher. 


Disappointment 

There was nothing especially remarkable about 
her: she was one of the old destroyers of a type 
known as ‘“‘ thirty knotters,’’ long and narrow, 
with a low forecastle and four funnels discoloured 
with hard steaming. She certainly did not look 
attractive. If there is a time when a ship is 
intolerable it is when she is coaling, and at that 
moment the Thrasher was coaling. I felt some 
what disappointed. 

We clambered on board and made our way aft, 
stumbling over the coal. Two men were having 
a little difference of opinion, and we received our 
introduction to real naval language. We fell in 
aft and waited to see the captain. Our gear, 
which was lying on the deck a few yards away, 
gradually became covered with coal-dust. By 
this time our spirits were falling rapidly. 

The captain came. He did not seem at all 
pleased to see us. Later on I could understand 
his attitude. To lose a good man and receive 
in his stead two half-trained greenhorns was not 
a very satisfactory exchange. He spoke fairly to 
us, told us we were sent for four months’ training 


before going to Grand Fleet destroyers, then, - 


telling one of the men to take us forward, he went 
below. 


We made our way to the mess; one hurried look 
round and our hopes crashed. We were in a low 
triangular space which was half. full of steam 
owing to the capstan being in use. Six or seven 
men, covered with coal-dust, were having a meal. 
In the centre was a table strewn with fragments 
of food. Three basins half-full of tea were being 
used indiscriminately. Inside and out they were 
covered with black finger-marks. The men did 
not seem to mind; they humorously called them 
hand-painted. 
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Five plates that contained or had contained 
tinned salmon, also finger-marked, were in use. 
One member of the party, meaning well, asked 
us if we had had supper. Opening a tin of 
salmon, he emptied it on one of the dirty plates, 
drenched it with vinegar, and pushed it towards 
us saying ‘‘ Lash out, mates.’”’ He plunged his 
dirty fingers into the mess and began eating. I 
felt sick. We said we had had a meal on the 
Benaventure, and sat feeling absolutely miserable. 


We were not left alone long. The leading 
signalman sent down and asked us to go up on 
the bridge. Before we had time to speak the 
senior destroyer started flashing, calling us up. 
He caught up a pad and gave it to H., telling him 
to write down. I watched the lamp, and to my 
horror found I could not read a word. We had 
been trained to read at a speed of ten words a 
minute, and this one was making seventeen or 
eighteen. 


My hopes had already fallen to zero, and now 
my confidence went with them. I saw life as an 
endless struggle to read lamps going too quickly 
for me, with intervals of attempting to eat food 
off dirty plates. Never have I felt so utterly 
crushed and useless. 


There is one advantage in touching nadir, the 
next move must be upwards. Our leading signal- 
man turned round, and I looked in the cheerful 
face of one of the finest men and most efficient 


signalmen in the Navy. Almost instantly a 
feeling of relief came over me. He seemed to 
descry our troubles, and told us not to worry; 
he knew that at first the work would be beyond 
us, but we should pick it up. He advised us to 
stop on the bridge that evening, telling us the 
mess was no good to-night, but to-morrow after 
a clean up it would be quite all right, and adding 
that it very seldom got like it was then. 

The next morning we found our spirits had 
started to return. ‘The mess was clean, breakfast 
was eatable, and, although we were obliged to 
share plates and basins, we managed to keep one 
to ourselves. To my joy I found I could read 
parts of the semaphore; some of our confidence 
returned, and when the signal came detailing us 
for patrol the next day I was almost as elated as 
I had been two days previously. 

Our leading hand was even better than we 
expected. We often had great difficulty with our 
work, but he was always behind us helping and 
encouraging, and when at last he received his 
well-merited promotion and left us, we were 
trained and reliable men, with confidence in 
ourselves. 

For the next two and a half years I served on the 
Thrasher, learning her peculiarities and getting 
a sincere affection for her. During this time we 
had many and varied experiences, but never again 
did I suffer such acute misery as I felt the first 
hour I spent on board her. 


When Fashion Patronised 
the Park 


By the Hon. Ruaraidh Erskine of Marr 


SKED by an acquaintance where he got his 

hats, a ‘‘ dude”’ of former times repiied 

that he got them at So-and-So’s (naming a 

fashionable London hatter) adding with a lift of 
his eyebrows: ‘‘ Is there another fellah ? ”’ 


Similarly. with regard to the different London 
Parks, all are.-known more or less, but in the eyes 
of Fashion there is but one—‘‘ the Park.’”” And 
this park of parks is, of course, Hyde Park. 


Hyde Park, considered as a venue of fashion, 
was not made, but spontaneously created. It was 
a natural, inevitable consequence of the many fine 
houses that came to be erected on its east and 
south sides about the middle years of the eighteenth 
century. But I am not writing a London history. 
My purpose is to give some brief recollections 
touching former venues of Fashion in Hyde Park. 


” The principal characteristic of Fashion was a 
jealous exclusiveness; and even nowadays such 
little true Fashion as exists reacts towards the Mob 
in much the same way. Doubtless this is a dying 
effort, in some sort not unlike that of the gladiator 
in the Roman amphitheatre, who is defiant even 


as he expires. Thus, in former days, no sooner 
would the Mob discover the secret of one of 
Fashion’s venues than it was changed. The Mob 
might rush in like a wave; but the strand was now 
bare of the Fashion that thronged it formerly. 


My first recollections in this way are of the little 
villa and the surrounding sward about a couple of 
hundred yards above the west bank of the Serpen- 
tine, just beyond the bridge. This spot, backed 
by lofty trees—elms, I think, for the most part— 
forms with its lawn that slopes gently downwards 
towards the water an ideal scene for a venue. I 
passed that way not long ago; but the chairs, 
crowded on occasions formerly with rank and 
fashion and beauty, were now unoccupied. Yet, 
later, I passed the same way in summer-time, but 
saw no chairs there. Thus does tradition die at 
long last: the thread wears thinner as the years 
roll on, till finally it snaps. 


The chairs were set close, rows on rows of them, 
about the little villa mentioned. In those days 


Fashion had legs to it yet, and some would walk, 
though many drove, to this venue. I remember 
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that the principal day was Sunday ‘‘after Church’’ 
—less nominal an hour in those days than in 
these—but even on week-days from afternoon on- 
wards to six or seven at night the place would be 
thronged ; but with Fashion always. 

Recollections are ghosts—a glass in which he 
who gazes sees ever darkly. Still, some of the 
phantoms of an ever-receding past appear and 
reappear at times to memory. For instance, Lord 
and Lady Granville, Arthur Balfour, ‘‘ Bobby ”’ 
Spencer, and the ‘‘ Red Earl,’’ Captain ‘‘ Bay ” 
Middleton, the ‘‘ Park Lane Venus,”’ and that most 
beautiful of all duchesses that were or are or can 
be, Her Grace of Leinster. These and scores of 
others, social figures in their day, came here, but 
now, alas! mere memories crowd this sylvan stage 
in town surroundings. 

The next venue of Fashion, I remember, was 
that part of the Park which stretches from the head 
of the Row, near Apsley House, to where the Ser- 
pentine ends, on the right side of the riding-track, 
looking up it towards Kensington Gardens. Here 
and hereabouts, in the old days, duels were fought, 
but now of these hostile meetings no trace remains, 
though here and there at times a bed or two of 
blood-red blossom attracts the eye, symbolic of the 
fate of martyrs to a folly long laid aside. 


Near Achilles Statue 
But soon the restless foot of Fashion flitted else- 
where: the rendezvous was changed; and accord- 
ingly the glade-like lawn beyond the Achilles 
statue became the vogue. But Fashion, which 
observes no law save its own passing whim, now 


separated, some going this way, and others that, 
just as a school-treat confronted with a parting of 
the ways might do. Some—and these the greater 
number—walked and talked, or sat and idled on 
sunny days, within the shadow of the Achilles 
statue ; but others explored a different road, seizing 
for rendezvous in Fashion’s name that slender 
triangle of land with its base resting on the 
entrance to the Row at Albert Gate, and with apex 
lost in the confluence of the ways at Hyde Park 
Corner. 


The Destroyer 

The father to all untoward social signs and 
symptoms of to-day seems to be the war. It has 
produced, inter alia, the lip-stick, the close-cropped 
wench and the shorn matron, increased taxation, 
and the cock-tail ramp. Some think that these 
sad occurrences were inevitable, as some judge that - 
the accession of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to the 
Premiership a while ago was so, too. For my 
part, I am no politician in the usual sense of the 
word; but, were I to become such, probably I 
would support Gradualism rather than favour 
Inevitableism, which seems to be ever fruitful of 
the most unhappy results. 

In any event, what I mean here is that Mr. 
MacDonald’s was the first hand that was set to the 
business of the destruction of the Park, considered 
as Fashion’s rendezvous in chief. He opened the 
gates to the Mob, and straightway a flood of 
democracy in shabby little oil-driven vehicles 
poured in; and in this circumstance is laid the 
beginning of the destruction which we now witness. 
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The Great Lord Protector 


R. JOHN BUCHAN is to be congratulated 
M on his masterly study of Oliver Cromwell 
(‘‘ Oliver Cromwell,” Hodder and Stoughton, 
12s. 6d.). 

It is no exaggeration to say that this is 
probably the most convincing biography that has 
yet appeared of a great Englishman, who was 
without question the most forcible personality of 
his own age and who was yet, as Mr. Buchan 
observes, somewhat of ‘‘a mystery to his con- 
temporaries and an enigma to his successors.” 

Mr. Buchan strives to penetrate that mystery 
and solve that enigma for us by presenting to us 
all the material necessary for a just appreciation 
of Cromwell’s real character and achievements and 
by bringing to bear on all this material not only 
the imaginative insight of the noveliest skilled in 
the art of probing into the motives of human action 
but also the sane judgment of an experienced man 
of affairs. 

His opening chapters set out clearly and 
impressively the social economic and _ political 
problems of the times : the breaking up of old ties, 
poverty side by side with a new wealth, a 
stubborn, uncompromising individualism, religious 
differences and unrest, currency troubles, the re- 
actions of the Continental wars on the populations 
of the British Isles, and the general feeling of un- 
certainty combined with a craving for resolute 
guidance. 

His Life all Paradox 

Paradox, sums up Mr. Buchan, was the fibre of 
Cromwell’s character and career. 

Like Pompey, he was suarum legum auctor ac 
subversor; a devotee of law, he was forced to be often 
lawless ; a civilian to the core, he had to maintain him- 
self by the sword ; with a passion to construct, his task 
was chiefly to destroy ; the most scrupulous of men, he 
had to ride roughshod over his own scruples and those 
of others; the tenderest, he had continually to harden 
his heart; the most English of our greater figures, he 
spent his life in opposition to the majority of 
Englishmen. 

Mr. Buchan also emphasises the transient 
character of Cromwell’s achievements. He was, 
he says, a realist who was condemned to build that 
which could not last. Most of his triumphs rested 
on no secure foundations. 

He was attempting to pnt forth the strength of Eng- 
land at the same time by land and sea, a task to which 
a hundred years later, France with her far greater 
resources proved unequal. His pressing need was a 
settlement at home, but with such a settlement foreign 
adventures were inconsistent, for they involved the 
maintenance at full strength of that army which formed 
his most difficult constitutional problem. They meant, 
too, a crushing burden of taxation which daily in- 
creased the unpopularity of his Government. Before his 
death it was plain that this burden was becoming too 
heavy for the land to bear, and the efficiency of the fleet 
and the condition of the seamen were deteriorating 
through sheer lack of money. Had Oliver lived longer 
he could not have surmounted these difficulties. 


Here Mr. Buchan is perhaps guilty of over- 
statement. But in any case one cannot deny to 
Cromwell the credit for restoring to his country 
the glory that seemed to have vanished with the 
death of Elizabeth and the coming to the throne 
ot the first two Stuarts. England under him had 


become once more a great Power in Europe and 
the subsequent centuries were to prove that 
Cromwell in this respect had not wholly laboured 
in vain. 

Cromwell believed in quality and not quantity 
as a principle of government: the State, according 
to him, ought to be controlled by ‘‘ the seeing 
eyes and the single heart.’’ Mr. Buchan finds 
** Oliver speaking to us strangely in the accents 
of to-day,” as he notes that the world is suffering 
at present from that discordia demens, which 
England knew three hundred years ago, and that 
the watchword of the day for so many is quality 
and corporate discipline. 

Finally he contrasts Cromwell’s homeliness, 
humility and kindliness with the selfish ambitions, 
egotism and pride of the world’s great conquerors. 
History, he concludes, has no parallel to “‘ this 
iron man of action whose consuming purpose was 
at all times the making of his soul.’’ 


Over India’s N.E. Frontier 


or come down from Cambridge, Mr. 
Ronald Kaulback, at the age of 24, found 
himself, to his immense satisfaction, transformed 
into an explorer. 

The transformation was effected through the 
kindly offices of Captain Kingdon Ward, the 
well-known botanist and explorer, who wanted 
some one to accompany him as a surveyor on his 
expedition into the South-Eastern corner of Tibet 
and who selected Mr. Kaulback for the job. 

Another member of the party was Mr. B. R. 
Brooks Carrington, whose duty it was to make a 
natural colour film of the journey. 

The part of Tibet which the party was to visit 
lies to the north of Bhamg and one of its attrac- 
tions for Mr. Kaulback, at any rate, was that it 
had not hitherto been visited by any white man. 

Owing to “‘political reasons,’ Messrs. Kaulback 
and Carrington were not allowed to proceed with 
Captain Kingdon Ward further than the Ata 
glaciers. The problem then arose how were they 
to get back to civilisation. Return through the 
Mishmi Hills, whence they had come, seemed 
impossible during the rainy season which had 
started. There remained only the long and diffi- 
cult route over the Dipuk La (nearly 15,000 ft.) to 
Fort Hertz and Burma. 

It was a great anxiety for the leader of the 
expedition, Captain Kingdon Ward, but it was 
needless, for, as the event proved, Mr. Kaulback 
was quite capable of surmounting all the obstacles 
he and his companion had to face in the inhospit- 
able mountain region they had to cross. 

Mr. Kaulback now gives us the full record of 
the journeys to and from Tibet under the title 
“Tibetan. Trek’? (Hodder and _ Stoughton, 
illustrated, 12s. 6d.). It is an_ interesting 
narrative which gives point to Captain Kingdon 
Ward’s remark, in his preface to the book, that 
Mr. Kaulback is a “‘ born explorer.’’ 

Mr. Kaulback has clearly the aptitude both for 
taking hardships cheerfully and for noting every- 
thing worth observing. 
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The Real Casanova 


HAT strange creature Giacomo Casanova, 
T who departed this life at the age of 73 in the 
year 1798, leaving behind twelve volumes of 
extremely piquant, not to say salacious, Memoirs, 
has been the subject in the last hundred years of 
much diversity of opinion. 

Notoriety would have pleased him, but his shade 
must have been sore vexed at his very existence 
being doubted. That was the consequence of so 
many different expurgated versions of his Memoirs 
being published at a time when it was fashionable 
to indulge in such oddities as the attributing of all 
Shakespeare’s works to Bacon. 

The subsequent close attention given by literary 
and historical research to unexpurgated editions of 
his Memoirs would have tickled Casanova’s amour 
propre. He seemed at last to be assuming what 
he would have regarded as his rightful place 
among the Immortals—a veritable ‘‘ Prince of 
Lovers,’’ whose veracity was above dispute and 
whose testimony as regards the general conditions 
of his age was extremely valuable. 


“Born for the Fair Sex” 

One may doubt whether he would have been 
wholly pleased with his more recent presentation 
on the stage, for he would probably have thought 
that there was far too much suppression of his 
‘* sex appeal.’’ As he says in his preface to his 
Memoirs : 

“The chief occupation of my life has been to culti- 
vate the pleasures of the senses. Nothing has ever 
meant as much to me as that. Feeling myself born for 
the fair sex, I have always loved it and have been loved 
in return as often as possible. I have also always had 
a great liking for good cheer.” 

In his old age, when his amatory pleasures had 
gone and even “‘ good cheer ”’ had lost some of its 
charm, he was apt to rail at the spite of his fellow 
beings. 

One can only imagine what his indignation 
would have been had he been able to foresee how 
the above passage and other extracts from his 
Memoirs would be utilised for a “‘ satirical revalua- 
tion ’’ of his character such as Messrs. William 
Gerhardi and Hugh Kingsmill are now offering 
in ‘‘ The Casanova Fable ”’ (Jarrolds, illustrated 
by P. Youngman Carter, 15s.). 

They poke much quiet fun at this linking up of 
food with women and proceed to show that in his 
Memoirs he is not as veracious as he would have 
liked his readers to believe he was. 

Casanova was too impulsive and simple-minded to be 
mastered by a senile preoccupation with virtue. As 
far as one can judge, he seldom suppresses or trans- 
forms his actions in the interests of his moral reputa- 
tion, but contents himself with denying that they were 
as reprehensible as an unintelligent person might sup- 
pose. His Memoirs, to sum tip, are not misleading 


through failing to reveal what he did, but through the 
addition of imaginary embellishments. 


The main part of the book is a vivaciously 
written summary of Casanova’s own story 
accompanied by a satirical commentary. At the 
end we have a judicial summing up also in 
satirical vein, but perhaps the satire here begins 
to wear rather thin and become pointless. On the 
whole, however, it is an entertaining book, 


The Last Fifty Years 


HE historian who sets out to write a history 

of his own times, labours under many dis- 

advantages and particularly that of not being able 
to see events in their proper perspective. 

Sir John Marriott’s ‘‘ Modern England, 1885- 
1932, A History of My Own Times ”’ (Methuen, 
16s.), is unquestionably a thoroughly conscientious 
effort to round off the eight-volume History of 
England edited by Sir Charles Oman by bringing 
that work right down to the present era; but the 
discerning reader of it, while admiring Sir John’s 
extraordinary detachment and freedom from bias 
and his gift for compression, must inevitably find 
parts of this record somewhat unsatisfying, not to 
say misleading, owing to certain omissions which 
his own knowledge and experience can make good. 

Having said this, one must admit that, given 
the space at his command—under 600 pages of 
print—Sir John’s history is something of an 
achievement. The past fifty years have been 
crowded with important events and developments, 
and if here and there his record may appear a trifle 
inadequate, he has at least ordered his cavalcade 
of half a century with considerable skill and 
judgment, affording us on the whole, a fairly just 
conspectus of the march of events. And his 
history has the additional merit of being eminently 
readable. 


The Victorian Age 


It is the fashion nowadays to look somewhat 
scornfully on the Victorian age, but Sir John, who ~ 
fought his first Parliamentary contest in the Home 
Rule election of 1886, some fifteen years before 
Queen Victoria’s death, holds that this period will 
stand out as the greatest and the most prosperous © 
this country has ever known. 

Whether regard be paid to science, to literature, to 
political stability, to wealth production and distribu- 
tion, to industry, commerce and the general well-being 
of a rapidly increasing population, to the deepening 
sense of Imperial responsibility, and the awakening of 


the social conscience, the guerdon of pre-eminence 
cannot be withheld from the Victorian era. 


India has a chapter of some 24 pages, in which 
reference is made both to the White Paper and 
the appointment of the Joint Select Committee. 
Sir John does not permit himself to comment on 
the Government’s actual proposals, but contents 
himself with observing : 

Many generous experiments have been tried and 
have failed; racial and communal animosities are not 
appeased ; elections are frequently a mere farce. As a 
result, the anxiety felt by mere good will, though not 
unmingled with hope, is to-day more acute than at any 


moment since India passed under the dominion of the 
Crown. 


We should say it was! 

Both from the Imperial point of view and that 
of Great Britain herself, Sir John finds cause for 
optimism in the immediate outlook. Britain is 
well on the road to financial and economic 
recovery, while Ottawa has arrested the centifrugal 
tendencies which had been operative, in the 
imperial sphere, from the day the Armistice was 
signed. ‘‘ The Statute of Westminster dissipated 
the dream of a Bundesstaat. Ottawa revived the 
hope of a Staatenbund,” 
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What Germany Wants 


[' is a great misfortune that it is not as clearly 
understood in this country as it ought to be, 
that Herr Hitler’s Foreign policy does not differ 
in fundamentals from that of his predecessors in 
the Chancellorship. Before his advent to power 
he was very outspoken about it, but though his 
lieutenants have been ordered to follow the 
example he now sets of ensuing peace, they break 
out every now and again and betray what are his 


and their real aims, which may be summarised in | 


Deutschland iiber Alles. 

The greatest care is taken to prevent such state- 
ments from getting into circulation outside 
Germany, but they do occasionally escape the 
censorship and appear in our newspapers, though 
generally with insufficient comment. Goebbels, 
the German Minister of Enlightenment and Pro- 
paganda, sees to it that British correspondents are 
muzzled or, if they make unwelcome disclosures, 
are deported, as the representative of the Daily 
Express discovered the other day. How is the 
truth to be known ? 

There has just been published a book entitled 
‘* Germany Speaks: What does she Want? ”’ by 
Charles Bonnamaux (Wright and Brown, Is.), 
which goes a very long way in putting the truth 
before us respecting German aims. The work, 
the importance of which is out of all proportion to 
its extremely moderate price, has been translated 
by Mrs. G. Priestley, who tells us, in a short 
introduction, that in placing it before the British 
public her one desire is that they should know 
‘‘from German sources the continuity of the 
aggressive spirit of German thought and action 
before, during and since the War.”’ 

There has long been and there is enough and to 
spare of German propaganda in England. 
Propaganda is an art in which the Germans excel ; 
they do it so well that if they did not give them- 
selves away by maladroit actions we might all be 
taken in. On the other hand, the French are very 
bad at it and hardly even attempt it. This book 
is the exception that proves the rule. 

But it is not false, tendentious propaganda. It 
is a collection of extracts from authentic German 
sources, as Mrs. Priestley says, chapter and verse 
being mentioned. It begins with quotations from 
books that played their part in forming German 
pre-War mentality, continues with others from 
books and statements issued during the War, and 
concludes with numerous excerpts from books, 
articles, letters and speeches published since the 
War up to the end of last year. It Aeals with 
‘Mein Kampf” and Hitlerism, but the bulk of 
the work antedates Hitler. 

In England, Stresemann is still held up as a 
shining example of a pacific German, broad- 
minded and sincere, but his Memoirs, not yet 
translated into our language, clearly show that the 
aims of his policy varied from that of Hitler only 
in method. What was really in his mind is well 
brought out in this book, pp. 48-60, and cannot 
be too widely known. His letter to the Crown 
Prince, pp. 51-53, indicates beyond all doubt what 
Germany wanted then—1925—and wants = 

.M. 


Prehistoric China 


T is curious that some of the best books on 
China should have been written by Scandi- 
navians or Americans. 


The latest recruit to this field is J. Gunnar 
Andersson, Curator of the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, an explorer and archzologist of inter- 
national reputation. In 1914 he was invited by the 
Chinese Government to act as Adviser on Mining 
Affairs and he resigned his position in Sweden and 
spent the years 1914 to 1925 in the Chinese Govern- 
ment Service. During these years he was offered 
unparalleled opportunities for geological observa- 
tion and holds the honour of having discovered the 
first dinosaurs of China proper. 


Amongst his other discoveries of importance 
were the location of the famous Chou Kou Tien 
cave, which is rich in remains of the primzval 
ancestors of man, and the finding of the sources 
of the “‘ dragon bones ’’ sites, whence the Chinese 
medicine shops obtain their valuable bones, which 
are claimed to possess remarkable curative 
properties. 


His experiences and discoveries form the basis 
of a fascinating book (‘‘ Children of the Yellow 
Earth,’”’ Kegan Paul, 25s.), which is not only 
interesting to the archeologist, but to the average 
reader on account of the amusing and popular 
manner in which he describes his adventures in the 
search for prehistoric flora and fauna. 


Evidence of the Flora 

Beginning with a description of the geo- 
logical formation of the Hsin-yao hills near 
Peking, he gives an illuminating account of his 
finds of rich iron ore and the various fossils 
embedded in the limestone formation of this 
region. 

On the whole, the Fushun flora shows consider- 
able indications of the old-world temperate zone 
and nothing points to tropical, or even sub- 
tropical, conditions. From the author’s conclusions 
it is clear that the flora of this part of China 
existed under conditions somewhat similar to those 


now prevailing on the West coast of North 
America. 


Many old Tertiary flora of the United States and 
Canada have much in common with the South 
Manchurian plants, but the most striking is the 
resemblance to the probably Eocene flora of 
Alaska, which have no less than nine species in 
common with that of Fushun. 


Another chapter deals comprehensively with the 
giant saurians which in prehistoric days inhabited 
this region, whilst the author examines with 
scientific caution the existence of the so-called 
“‘ dragons,’’ which, as symbols of power and 
significance in the religious and superstitious life 
of the people, are to be found in every phase of 
Chinese art and literature. 


The book is amply illustrated with excelent 
photographs and line drawings, and may be 
regarded as a valuable addition to the biblio- 
graphy of Chinese archeology. 
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Changing London 


R. THOMAS BURKE expresses the belief 

in ‘‘ London in My Time” (Rich and 

Cowan, 6s.) that ‘‘ the differences between the 

London of the year of the Diamond Jubilee and 

the London of 1934 are even more marked than the 

differences between the London of James II and 
the London of the Regency.” 


The statement is probably true enough as a 
generalisation: the coming of the motor and the 
influence of the war in speeding up life and 
creating an entirely new outlook on so many 
aspects of human existence have unquestionably 
had their effect in revolutionising both the out- 
ward appearance and the inner life of London. 


Mr. Burke also declares that the horse traffic of 
the Victorian age made far more noise than the 
motor traffic of the present day. If that is true, 
then one must concede to the Victorians either a 
more heroic endurance than we possess or less 
sensitive organs of hearing. No Minister in those 
days appears to have laid down regulations for the 
diminishing of noise, nor were there, so far as one 
is aware, any Associations and conferences to 
suggest remedies for abating a public nuisance. 


Again, Mr. Burke would have us believe that 
there is more colour in the London we know than 
in that of the Victorians. True, the top hat and 
frock coat are not so conspicuous as they used to 
be; true also that the general attire is less sombre 
than it was; true, too, that the shop window dis- 
plays are brighter than those the Victorians were 
accustomed to see; but what of the many-coloured 
horse buses and the bright military uniforms and 
liveries that have disappeared and those oddly- 
dressed ‘‘ characters ’’ whose elimination from the 
streets Mr. Burke himself laments ? 


One can hardly agree with Mr. Burke 
that the London of to-day is far more 
attractive than the Lundon of 1897: from his 
descriptions, a rather dingy place, with too many 
mean streets, at times an excess of mud and at 
night extremely poor lighting. 


But while Mr. Burke would deny the Victorians 
the credit even of the ‘‘ puritanism ’’ sometimes 
attributed to them, he notes certain points in their 
favour. 


“In the past people were more independent, ready 
to be themselves instead of seeking to be a matrix of 
everybody else. Sober as they were in their dress and 
their setting, their blood, I think, was richer and their 
nerves stouter. They were more ebullient than their 
children of to-day. Bread and circuses have made us 
tame ; amenable to all sorts of direct and indirect propa- 
ganda. Our London is much younger and brisker in 
spirit than theirs and weafs a brighter countenance. 
But in relation to theirs, it is as cocktails and sherry 
to Margaux and Chambertin.”’ 


The more London changes the more it remains 
the same—in Mr. Burke’s happy phrase ‘ the 
crystallisation of the contemporary spirit of the 
English.” And one may hope for future 
Londoners that they will find someone to expound 
its outward and inward changes as delightfully as 
Mr. Burke now does to us. 


A War Medley 


O* “Scots Guard,’’ by Wilfrid Ewart (Rich 

and Cowan, 9s.), it is difficult exactly to 
know in what category to place it. It is hardly a 
war-book, hardly memoirs, certainly not auto- 
biography. Perhaps it should come under the 
heading of Literary Remains. 

Half of the book consists of Ewart’s war diary. 
It is scrappy and disconnected and is much too 
detailed to be of very great interest to the average 
reader. 

Very different indeed is the second halt ot the 
book. Here, at last, we meet Ewart the writer, 
the author of that remarkable book ‘‘ Way of 
Revelation.’’ These last papers have the grace 
and polish which we expect. For instance, 
of a post-war visit to the Somme, he writes: 

‘Thus we leave the living world behind. We, so 
laboriously picking our way along the grim and deserted 
valley, find ourselves withont sign or sound of human 
life; were specks on the vast heath; alone with the larks, 
with the dead, with the silent portents of bygone strife. 
The larks sing from an atmosphere of calm, unclouded 
blue; all is still and all coloured by the golden sunshine 
which seems to dwell not unkindly, not even sorrowfully 
upon the havoc, upon the tumultuous passions of man- 
kind here laid to rest. Only the troughs of the valleys 
remain in shadow. No aeroplane drones overhead. No 
more from the eastward comes the fitful murmur of the 


ns. 

‘* We are glad for Jack’s sake—and our own. Strange 
how the horror, the loneliness, the chill, the cruelty of 
earth can be transfused in beauty by the wallowing sun- 
shine of an autumn day ! ” 


This is the real Ewart, and this part of the book 
will stand as a monument to his literary skill. 


The Story of Jane Shore 


OSTERITY, which still cherishes the memory 

of Nell Gwyn, has little thought for an 

earlier English beauty who also won a King’s 

heart—a King who in some ways was as merry as 

Charles II—Jane Shore, the mistress of Edward IV 
and the theme of the old ballad-singer : 


Let Flora gay with Romans play and be a goddess 
called, 


But Jane Shore! Jane Shore! King Edward she 

enthralled. 

Sing ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 

‘* A proper wit she had,’’ wrote Sir Thomas 
More in his History of Richard III, ‘‘ and could 
both rede and write, merry in company, redy and 
quick in answer, sometimes taunting without dis- 
pleasure and not without disport. If the world 
were as grateful as it is revengeful, and as apt to 
remember good as ill turns, it would never think 
of gentle Jane Shore, but the latter write in dust 
and the other in marble. Now she beggest of 
many at this day living that at this day had begged 
if she had not been.” 

Major Guy Paget, who sets out her history for 
us in what reads like a romantic novel, (‘‘ The 
Rose of London,’’ Hutchinsons, illustrated, 18s.) 
rejects More’s story of her poverty. 

Though he has chosen this particular medium 
for his biography, no doubt with the idea 
of imparting more life to the central figure, he has 
clearly taken the greatest pains to keep his facts 
historically correct. 
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Shorter Notices 
An Irish Familiar 


Belief in familiars is by no means extinct in this 
country, if we are to accept the evidence of Mrs. Ada 
Amiley West, who, in a curious little book describing her 
journeys through the ‘“‘seven spheres,” (‘‘ A Peep into 
the Spirit World,’’ Rider and Co., 5/-), gives a series of 
“‘homely talks ” she claims to have enjoyed with one 
Pat O’Leary. As she is merely the medium and Pat the 
real conversationist, the whole of the ‘‘ homely talks ” 
consist of unsophisticated moralisings in the stage- 
Irishman’s brogue. The conversations are sprinkled 
judiciously with ‘‘loike,”’ ‘“‘shure,’”’ ‘‘ould,’”’ and ‘‘toime”’ 
and such historical reversions as ‘‘ye.”” The following 
quotation from the beginning of the book will show the 
reader the type of entertainment provided : 


‘* Eh, dear! shure and good morning to ye all, and 
may the peace and love of God ever be within ye 
hearts. That is my prayer for ye all. 

‘* Shure it’s here I am, as I promised, for I would be 
loike ye to be knowing we never break our word, but 
are oftoimes put off by ye on the earthly plane.”’ 
Every chapter commences with a boisterous ‘‘ Eh, 

shure and good morning to ye all,’”’ to be followed by 
moral platitudes of about the intellectual level expected 
of a lay pteacher in a country town. Mrs. West 
has been clever enough to find a good publisher; it is a 
pity that she did not take the trouble to visit Ireland and 
brush up an acquaintance with the true dialect. 


Design in Nature 


In ‘ The Great Design ” (Duckworth, 8s. 6d.) Miss 
Frances Mason has collected a series of essays by 
eminent scientists on such diverse subjects as Radiation, 
The Stars, the Ascent of Mind, and The Chemical 
Romance of the Green Leaf. Of these, that by 
C. Stuart Gager, the director of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Gardens, on ‘‘ Adaptations in the Plant World,” is the 
most valuable. 

Incidentally he discloses the weakness of the whole 
book when he states, ‘‘ The editor has asked the author 
of this chapter to present evidence that might seem to 
point to Mind or Intelligence behind nature.”” He goes 
on to say, ‘“‘As soon as one begins to write on 
scientific subjects in any other way than to describe as 
accurately as possible and to seek explanations in a 
logical sequence of causes and effects, he ceases to write 
science, or writes only pseudo-science. Especially is this 
trne when he starts out convinced of the truth of some 
particular ‘‘ explanation,” and with the intention of 
demonstrating that his pre-conceived idea is correct.” 


Prince George's Recent Tour 


Between January and April this year H.R.H. Prince 
George travelled 21,000 miles out to South Africa, 
through the Union and thence through Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia into the Belgian Congo, returning 
home via Lobito in Angola. Mr. F. Leslie Birch, who 
accompanied the Royal Party throughout as official 
Press photographer, has now written a brief, but inter- 
esting account of this notable tour, profusely illustrating 
his narrative with a selection from the 500 photographs 
he took during these three months. (‘‘ With Prince 
George through Sonth Africa,” Methuen, 6/-). 


Golfing Secrets 


Mr. Peter Fowlie has written a little book about the 
technique of the Golf swing ( ‘‘ The Technique of the 
Golf Swing.’”’ Methuen, 5s.) in which he sets forth 
details of his observations on the swing of various well- 
known golfers. 

He finds that the power of the stroke is generated 
through the hips and that, without exception, all the 
well-known golfers adopt, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a tilting movement of the hips during their 
stroke. 

It is this, in Mr. Fowlie’s view, which gives the power 
to hit long drives. 

It is an interesting theory and the book sets it forth 
in plain language easy enough to comprehend. 


Latest Fiction 


Fantasy, Satire or Prophecy ? 


Colonel T. F. Tweed, Mr. Lloyd George’s political 
adviser, obtained a reputation as a prophet by forecasting 
in ‘ Rinehard ” (filmed as ‘ Gabriel Over the White 
House ’’) President Roosevelt’s programme. One wonders 
whether his latest book “‘Blind Mouths” (Barker, 8s. 6d.), 
is intended also to be prophetic or whether it is a satire 
on Nazi Germany or merely as a fantasy. Any of these 
interpretations would seem to fit it. The story concerns 
the setting up of a Danubian Federation comprising all 
the territories of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire and 
Roumania, Yugo-Slavia and Bulgaria under a Hitlerian 
Grand Elector Maximilian Franke, supported by Fascist 
“White Coats.’’ In contrast with this very mundane high 
personage is a Christ-like miracle-working doctor whose 
death is eventually brought about through his endeavours 
to prevent Max going to war with Italy. ‘‘ The world 
did not want Him two thousand years ago, nor does it 
want Him to-day.”’ It is a fine tale, vividly told. 


A Study of Two Girls 


Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s new novel “ Elizabeth ” 
(Hutchinsons, 7s. 6d.), is not, as one might suppose, 
about one girl of that name, but of two—Eliza and Beth; 
the one the forlorn, jealous, suspicious, malicious creature 
of a squalid poverty-stricken home, the other, a thing 
of beauty both in character and form, the daughter of a 
rich father and a favourite of fortune. They are brought 
together (amid a large company of minor actors in a very 
human drama) in a small seaside town, and the efforts 
of Beth to help the less fortunate Eliza merely add fuel 
to the flame of the latter’s jealousy. The final suicide of 
Eliza and the failure of her malicious attempt to destroy 
Beth’s happiness are the climax of a story that reveals 
ouce more Mr. Swinnerton’s inimitable craftsmanship. 


Three Generations 


A novel running to a quarter of a million words, more 
than a mere sprinkling of which are archaic, couched in 
language that has a disconcerting tendency to become 
poetic and dealing with the lives of three generations can 
hardly be said perhaps to fall within the category of 
ordinary, every day fiction. That is one reflection that 
the reading of Miss Susan Miles’ ‘‘ Blind Men Crossing a 
Bridge ”’ (Constable, 10s.), suggests. Another, that more 
hesitatingly comes to one, is that, for all the author’s 
excessive hankering after unusual forms of diction, there 
is something not munch short of genius in the telling of 
this story. Its power impresses one. How long it took 
to write it, one cannot say, but apparently its author’s 
only other literary venture was made some sixteen years 
ago in a small book of poems called ‘‘ Dunch.”” The 
poet still survives in the novelist. 


An Unusual Story 


‘* Further Evidence” by Alan Brock (Ivor Watson & 
Nicholson, 7s. 6d.), is a book of crime, better than 
most. Here the author has constructed in an unusual 
manner a most readable story. 

In the first part he tells of the lives of the people 
concerned so that you may realise the strong motive for 
the crime that follows. In the second part you learn of 
the crime and all that came after it. 

There is some excellent character drawing in this story 
and an unusual mystery sustained admirably until the 
very end. As you read, you realise that something is 
wrong, though what, you cannot guess. When you are 
told you should give full marks to Mr. Alan Brock. 


A Tale of Twins ‘ 


In ‘‘ The Life he Stole” (Herbert Jenkins, 7s. 6d.), 
Sefton Kyle has tried to do what others have attempted 
so often without greater success. His is the story of the 
impersonation of one brother by his twin. 

Mr. Kyle’s story is interesting, but his situations and 
explanations are far from convincing. Still, ‘“‘ The Life 
he Stole ”’ holds the interest, and that is the first thing 
demanded of a thriller, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Temperamental Thoroughbreds 


A Racing Man’s View 
IR,—I have been connected with racing for over twenty 
years during which, except for the duration of the 


war, I have seen every classic and I fully concur with 
Lady Houston’s observations. 


Everyone is remarking on the exceptional number of 
nervy horses which have appeared on the race course 
this season. and the remarkable thing is that no two 
people seem to agree upon the reason. 


Your correspondent last week suggested a feasible 
solution, but I think there are other factors which con- 
tribute towards this unfortunate state of affairs. 


I think the increasing artificiality of stud farms may 
have some bearing on the subject. It is a well-known 
fact that the highly-bred thoroughbred mare requires 
almost as much attention when foaling as a human 
being, whereas her hymbler relative, like the native 
woman, fulfills this function much more easily. 


Elaborate foaling boxes, while possessing certain ad- 
vantages, tend, in my opinion to operate against the 
natural habits of the horse and I remember the late Mr. 
Eric Kennedy, owner of the Straffan Station Stud and 
breeder of The Tetrarch and other famous animals, was 
a great advocate of foaling in the open. Very few horses 
of his breeding developed the distressing signs so pre- 
valent to-day. 


Bad training is another undoubted cause. I remember 
three animals which arrived at the training establish- 
‘ ment of a friend of mine which went almost mad as 
soon as their feet touched grass. The reason was that 
their previous trainer had taken them straight out of the 
stable and galloped them immediately without giving 
them the necessary slow walking exercise first. His 
gallops, also, were much too close to the stables. 


Boys in the stable also contribute to the result; this, 
at least, is the opinion of many well known trainers. 
They are less patient than men and less trustworthy 
and, unless constantly watched, are quite likely to upset 
a horse when grooming it. 


The pillar to post method of riding compared to the 
old-fashioned way when the horses cantered for three- 
quarters of the distance and then, in the words of a 
famous trainer and ex-jockey, ‘“‘ the fellow who could 
hit the hardest won the race,’”? may have something to 
do with the situation, though personally I do not think 
so. It seems to me that the violent sweats and gruelling 
gallops to which old-time race horses were subjected 
should be more upsetting than modern training methods. 


The subject is a fascinating one; but I think there is 
a real need to get at the truth of it, because if our 
thoroughbreds develop on present lines Heaven knows 
what they will be like in years to come. A. FENTON. 

Wantage, Berks. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


SIR, I cannot add any expert comments to Lady! 
Houston’s excellent racing article, but judging from an 
old book which I picked up a few weeks ago, horses had 
to be a good deal tougher in the early nineteenth century 
if they were to survive at all. 


Referring to hunters in most ‘‘ humane ”’ fashion, the 
author wrote, “‘ although the hunter may not willingly 
relinquish the chase, he who is merciful to his beast will 
soon recognise the symptoms of excessive and dangerous 
distress. To the drooping pace and staggering gait, and 
heaving flank, and heavy bearing on the hand, will be 
added a very peculiar sound. The inexperienced will 
fancy it to be the beating-of the heart; but that has 
almost ceased to pulsate, and the lungs are becoming 
gorged with blood. It is the convulsive motion of the 
diaphragm called into violent action to assist in the new 


laborious process of breathing. The man who proceeds 
a single step after this, ought to receive the punishment 
he is inflicting. 

‘Let the rider instantly dismount. If he has a lancet and 
the skill to use it, let him subtract five or six quarts of 
blood ; or, if he has no lancet, let him deeply cut the bars 
of the palate with a knife. The lungs will be thus 
relieved and the horse may be able to crawl home.” 


I should imagine that in those days it was very much 
a case of the survival of the fittest. J. P. O’Brien. 
Co. Cork. 


Lady Houston Right Again 
SIR,—Please allow me to thank Lady Houston for the 


splendid common sense of her article on Lord Rothermere 
and Sir Oswald Mosley. 


Attention to national defence, proper protection, by 
tariffs, not quotas which we have to pay, and the firm 
hand in India are what we chiefly need. Reform of the 
Parliamentary system which has saddled us with the 
Baldwin-MacDonald partnership may be “ very good 
indeed,’’ but can wait. 


If Sir Oswald can, and will, give us the former, for 
Heaven’s sake let him concentrate all his attention on 
it, and leave the rest to stand over. 


Orleigh, Newton Abbot. WINIFRED ROBERTS. 


The Real Germany 


SIR,—I see again this week—8th September—that the 
Baroness von der Goltz is continuing her avowals with 
regard to Germany’s “‘ doveship ”’ ; in spite of the various 
letters, which appeared in the Saturday Review of July 
28th last. 


I hope this pertinacious lady read those letters. If not, 
I would recommend her to ‘ read, mark, learn and in- 
wardly digest them.”’ 


** A CONSTANT READER AND ADMIRER.”’ 


The Country and the White Paper 

SIR,—There can be no shadow of doubt that the White 
Paper policy is pure Socialism. Has not our Socialist 
Prime Minister sponsored it? 

It is also a fact that there is an almost universal and 
increasing discontent among the Conservative electors as 
they have been “ let down” by the 470 Conservative 
M.P.’s ; in sending them to Westminster, the electors were 
confident that they would be true to Conservatism, and 
take the same attitude over the Indian Home Rule policy, 
as they did 20 years ago over the Irish Home Rule Bill. 
But they were speedily disillusioned. 


The appeal not to split the party over the White Paper 
is a deplorable confession, as it pre-supposes that some 
Conservatives are supporting the White Paper—a purely 
Socialist policy. 

The threat that the Socialists may come in is futile. At 
present we are practically under a Socialist Government. 
He would be a rash man that would say that the 470 Con- 
servative M.P.’s are at present “ pulling their weight,” 
considering their overwhelming strength, in the State. 


Had these 470 Conservative M.P.’s openly espoused the 
White Paper policy before their election, it is very 
problematic that many would be adorning Westminster 
with their presence. 


I would venture to urge every Conservative elector to 
write to his M.P. and definitely and unreservedly inform 
him that he will lose his vote if he supports the White 
Paper. This critical situation demands plain speaking 


and prompt action. W. R. J. Exuis. 
Minden, Brackendale Road, (Major). 
Camberley. 
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The British Legion's Troubles 


SIR,—Sir Frederick Maurice, president of the British 
Legion, is emulating the boy who shouted to keep up 
his courage. 

But what has Sir Frederick to shout about? Certainly 
not the achievements of his paid and unpaid subordinates. 

He has again and again referred to unnamed people 
who are endeavouring to induce members of the Legion 
to become agitators and to “‘ raid the British Treasury,” 
and such-like fatuous, undignified and erroneous state- 
ments. 

I don’t know who these renegades may be, but if they 
are prepared to form a Ginger Group, I am ripe to 
join up. 

The article on the Legion which you published last 
week laid bare the uselessness of the claim of the presi- 
dent and his officials to represent the welfare of ex-service 
men. Like the Bourbons, they have learned nothing and 
leave it to others to do the fighting. 

An official stated at a Legion meeting in the West that 
two thousand pension cases were awaiting examination 
at Legion headquarters, and concerning these, Sir John 
Brown stated at another meeting, they would take two 
years to settle. 

Does Sir Frederick Maurice consider this scandalous 
condition of pension affairs one which he and _ his 
associates can regard w.th pride? 

At the annual Conference he referred to the Annual 
Report as one of which the members may be proud. With 
the va ee of benevolent work done by Branches, the 
Annual Report is a record of nothing done. In the Report 
and the pamphlet which purports to record “ Action 
Taken,” the member will search in vain for useful work 
done in Parliament, at the Ministries of Pensions, Labour 
and Agriculture. 


Apart from Poppy Day collections the Report was 
barren, and speeches at rallies will not make it otherwise. 
The Leas, Westcliff. BANKER. 


Stifling Criticism 

SIR,—I was present as a Delegate at the Whitsun 
Conference at which Sir Frederick Maurice gave his ‘“ no 
secrecy ” pledge, to which your articles have drawn 
attention. 

I welcomed the statement in the hope that, coupled 
with Major Featherstone-Godley’s promise that he would 
endeavour to make H.Q. “a little less official and a 
little more human,” it would inaugurate drastic changes 
in Legion administration and policy. 

I think sufficient time has since elapsed to show that 
this was an utterly vain hope. The same suspicious 
secrecy, the same platitudes from officials as to discipline 
and comradeship, the same deliberate obstruction to the 
demand from the rank and file for a more aggressive 
om show only too clearly that there is no change of 

eart. 

We, who before the Conference, tried to advocate long 
overdue reforms were dubbed agitators and rebels and 
were held up to contumely by the officials, because we 
dared to criticise methods which the Conference itself 
afterwards condemned by ordering changes in the pro- 
cedure of the Standing Order Committee. 

The sensitiveness of the leaders cannot bear criticism, 
even though it be constructive. I and others were 
denied the protection of the Chair when we attempted 
at Weston to draw attention to the way in which H.Q. 
had deliberately flouted instructions given at the pre- 
vious Conference as to the conduct of the Legion Journal. 

Though the tactics adopted by the Platform at Weston, 
by working the Delegates up to a state bordering on 
hysteria, were successful in preventing certain facts 
being made known, your articles are at length lifting 
the veil of secrecy with which H.Q. has endeavoured to 
cover its shortcomings. 

Those outside Legion circles have no idea of the 
amount of influence which H.Q. have brought to bear 


to stifle criticism. All their reserves in the way of 
Branch Presidents and Patrons have been called upon 
to silence further discussion. Many of these people have 
no real interest in or knowledge of Legion work. They 
have never done any of the ‘ donkey-work’ of Branch 
officials; they practically never even attend Branch 
meetings. Yet as soon as there is any attempt to 
upset the established order or effect reforms, they roll 
up and talk to the members of “ discipline,” ete., and 
tell them that the one object to be attained is ‘“‘ com- 
radeship.”’ 

I do not underestimate that invaluable factor, but 
when it is used to narcotise efforts to make the Legion 
a more virile force in this coyntry, I consider it is a 
deliberate abuse of the term. That this is occurring in 
many branches, 1 know from personal experience. 

L. A. RUSHBROOKE, 

The Ark, East Horsley. (Captain). 


The Public’s Point of View 


SIR,—I have been very interested in your series of 
articles on the British Legion and at the same time 
greatly concerned at the facts therein stated. 

Hitherto most of your correspondents seem to have been 
ex-Service men or members of the Legion. As a mem- 
ber of the subscribing public I am amazed that Legion 
officials have made no reply to the serious charges made 
in your columns. 

Unless an explanation is very soon given of the ex- 
penditure of money from the “‘ Haig Special Fund ’ for 
the legal expenses of an official and answers given to 
all the questions which have been asked, I shall certainly 
divert my subscription next Poppy Day to the Ex-Service 
Welfare Association or some other organisation. j 

In particular I would ask what possible reason lies 
behind the refusal of Haig House to disclose the salaries 
paid to their officials and whether it is true that men 
with no real active service are employed in senior posts. 
If this is so, I shall certainly never subscribe again, for 
there are plenty of men—now unemployed—who have 
the organising and administrative qualities required. — 

Obviously the writer of the articles has a very genuine 
desire to create an organisation which will fight actively 
for ex-Service men which, it is only too apparent, the 
Legion will not dare to do, and I congratulate you and 
your courage in so boldly attacking such a highly vested 
series of interests as are at present entrusted at Haig 
House. SUBSCRIBER. 

Our Air Peril 

SIR,—Mr. Baldwin has declared that Britain’s frontier 
is now the Rhine, yet the Government, of which he is a 
member and which, as Leader of the Conservative Party, 
he ought to be able to guide in the right direction, seems 
sublimely inditferent to the menace on that frontier. 

lf reports we are getting from Germany are true—and 
there is no reason to doubt their accuracy—the total air 
fleet of the Hitier Reich will by the end of this year reach 
a figure ten times as large as that which our dilatory 
Government is providing for our defence five years hence. 

Is it not time that Conservatives all over the country 
rose in revolt against this shamefully callous betrayal of 
Britain’s safety ? 

Mr. Baldwin and other Ministers pledged themselves to 
give us air parity with the strongest Power within fight- 
ing distance of our shores if disarmament failed. Dis- 
armament has failed, as one of the Government under- 
lings has already freely admitted. Yet the Government 
makes no effort to give us the air parity that was 
promised, but contents itself with an air programme 
which will leave us five years hence even weaker in the 
air, in comparison with other nations, than we are at 
present. 

One thing seems certain, and that is that if we are ever 
to get security from air attack we must get rid of our 
Baldwins and MacDonalds from Downing Street. 


Sarety First. 
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MUSIC NOTES 


Vitality of Sadlers Wells 


By Herbert Hughes 


HERE is nothing more charming in our time last season, is to be revived, for this requires 

musical life than the persistence with which knowing. New settings by Rex Whistler are 

Sadlers Wells weathers every storm. The being made for Figaro, and Paul Smythe is at 

recent triumph over a tyrannical Entertainments work on other scenery. The very representative 

Tax was characteristic, and the policy of Miss list of operas also includes The Barber of Seville, 

Baylis and her colleagues gives us something Tosca, Carmen, Madame Butterfly, and so on. 

better than a substitute for a State-endowed opera Certain works played in recent years, works that 

house: it gives us the real thing, minus the had aged without improving like good wine, have 
mandarinism which almost inevitably goes with been significantly dropped. All now is vital. 

bureaucratic control. Plans for the autumn pre- Turn to the ballet. Next month we shall see a 

dict a certain liveliness in Rosebery Avenue, and new production in The Jar, based on a story by 

| people interested in opera and ballet should take Pirandello, with music by Casella, choregraphy 

note. 


by Ninette de Valois, and costumes and scenery 
It took, I think, something like fifty years for by William Chappell. In November, for the first 
Rimsky-Korsakof’s Snow Maiden to_ reach time, Tchaikovsky’s tremendous Lac des Cygnes 
England, the honour of its first performance here will be seen for the first time in its entirety—which 
going, not to Covent Garden, but to little Sadlers means four acts. This will be produced by M. 
Wells. The result, of course, is that it sticks in Sergueff to the original choregraphy. It will be 


the repertory—its attractiveness is beyond argu- time enough to discuss the dancers and singers of 
ment—and it will open the season on Monday this most promising season when they appear 
week. The success of this enchanting work has before the footlights, and the conductors when 
spurred the directorate on to further adventures they face them. It is, however, a list that many 
among the modern classics, and we are now to a subventioned opera would be proud of. 


have Die Fledermaus and Tchaikovsky’s Eugéne ~ The theatre itself has been repainted within, and 


Onegin, the latter being the more speculative pro- the installation of a fully licensed buffet is the 
position. It is good also to see that Lawrence latest of the amenities to be enjoyed at our one and 
Collingwood’s Macbeth, produced for the first only Volksoper. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
LONDON 


URGENTLY NEEDS 
YOUR HELP 


Only half our income is met by 
endowments: for the rest we depend 


on the generosity of the Public 


WILL YOU HELP US? 


President : 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 


Treasurer : Secretary & Clerk to the 
Hon. Sir ARTHUR STANLEY, Governors : 


6.B.E., C.B., M.V.0. Lt.-Col. A. P. B. IRWIN 


| 
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THEATRE 


THE FANCY DRESS 
FALLACY 


By Russell Gregory 


“Rose and Glove” Westminster 
By Hugh Ross Williamson 


SUPPOSE there may yet come a day when 
authors will realise that an indifferent play 
was never made into a good one by putting 

the characters into fancy dress. ‘‘ Rose and 
Glove ’’ seemed to me to deal with the relationship 
between Piers Gaveston and Edward II; the 
author, however, informs me in a programme 
note that the play is ‘‘ an attempt to express post- 
war disillusionment in the tragic terms proper to 
Unfortunately, I am _ not particularly 
interested in Piers Gaveston, and I prefer my 
post-war disillusionment—if I must have it at all— 
in the post-war idiom. 

Emlyn Williams gave an easy and sincere por- 
trait of Gaveston. He had to carry the whole play 
on his shoulders and succeeded where many others 
would have failed. The remaining characters 
were shadowy and unsubstantial, both from the 
historical and post-war point of view. 


“ Merrie England” Princes 
By Basil Hood and Edward German 


I know it was very Victorian of me, but I enjoyed 
Merrie England’ immensely. Basil Hood’s 
book and lyrics stood the test of time very well 
and Edward German’s music was and is Edward 
German’s music. The cast, too, was extremely 
good. Enid Cruickshank and Joseph Hislop, as 
one expected, were entirely satisfying as Queen 
Elizabeth and Walter Raleigh, and W. S. Percy 
is an exceptionally clever comedian. 

But when all is said and done, I liked the 
‘* Bessie Throckmorton”? of Nancy Fraser best 
of all. It may have been a question of tradition 
—that is not for me to say—but I am sure her 
mother, who was the original ‘‘ Bessie,’’ must 
have been very proud of her talented daughter. 


“Murder in Mayfair” Globe 
By Ivor Novello 


It was only by the greatest effort of self-control 
that I was able to sit out the three acts of this 
ridiculous play. There was a murder in it, it is 
true, but it was the most unexciting murder I have 
ever seen on the stage. It was also quite obvious 
from the word “‘ go” who was the guilty party. 
If Mr. Novello had shared my feelings he would 
have made a good job of it and killed off the rest 
of his characters by a reasonable hour. 

The dialogue which decked out this futility was 
of the ‘‘Oh, but my dear” variety. Cheap 
sally followed cheap sally with soul-shattering 
regularity. 

I blushed for Miss Fay Compton. It was 
pathetic to see her wasting her talents on a part 
so unworthy of her. Miss Zena Dare fluttered 


about in the most idiotic part- yet devised by a 
British dramatist. Mr. Ivor Novello failed to 
interest me, but Miss Edna Best gave an excep- 
tionally fine study of the drink and drug-ridden 
sex-maniac. 


“The Shining Hour” 
By Keith Winter 


The arrival of the beautiful Mariella at the Lin- 
den’s Yorkshire farmhouse was bound to cause 
trouble. Both the brothers-in-law fell in love 
with her and her strong-minded sister-in-law hated 
her whole-heartedly from the moment she 
appeared. Small wonder, then, that tragedy over- 
took the family, though it might have been averted 
if Judy Linden had not been sufficiently altruistic 
to commit suicide in order to enable her husband 
to pursue his happiness in a lawful manner. 

A really excellent play with one of the best first 
acts I have seen for a long time. Miss Adrianne 
Allen. gave a very fine performance as the wife 
who sees her husband’s affection transferred to 
another woman. It would be impossible to over- 
praise this piece of work. Miss Marjorie Fielding 
was a very lovable dragon and Mr. Cyril Ray- 
mond as complacent a husband as one could wish. 
Miss Gladys Cooper had very little else to do but 
look beautiful, a task which she found extremely 
easy. Mr. Raymond Massey acted very nearly 
as well as he produced, and that is saying a great 
deal. Personally, I could not improve the Shining 
Hour. 


St. James’ 


VINTAGE 
PORT! 


Sandeman vintage Port is the select wine 
of the best vintage years. At intervals the 


Douro district yields a particularly choice 
wine harvest, from which SANDEMAN 
vintage ports are bottled with infinite care 
by trained experts. The name SANDEMAN 
on a bottle of vintage port is a guarantee 
in one word. 


SANDEMAN 
PORT 


GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & Co., Led., 20 Se. Swithia’s Lane, B.C.4 
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Safety—At Three Per Cent ! 


(By Our City Editor) 


HE Treasury’s ‘‘ cheap money ”’ policy is 
being overdone. It is pleasant to point 
proudly to the strength of British credit in 

that British Government stocks now stand practi- 
cally upon a 3 per cent. basis, that the British War 
Loan, now reduced from a 5 per cent. to a 34 per 
cent. stock, stands at the record height of over 105, 
but what of the effect on the savings of British 
nationals ? 

No longer is it a question of “‘ safety and 5 per 
cent.’’—even the building societies are unable to 
offer more than 3} or 4 per cent. For trustees and 
others forced to invest in British Government and 
kindred stocks, it is now a question of accepting 
3 per cent. or very little over. Australia Fours, 
1955-70, can be bought to return £3 16s. per cent. 
** flat’ or £3 14s. per cent. allowing for redemp- 
tion, and this is a full trustee stock. But should 
the Australian elections result in a debacle for the 
Lyons party, there is the prospect of the immediate 
loss of anything up to 10 per cent. of capital. 

Similarly, it should not be forgotten that in the 
event of a violent swing over to Socialism in this 
country, there will be an immediate fall in British 
Government stocks, so that the investor who has 
to buy at present prices has not only to face the 
prospect of an income of only 3 per cent., less tax 
at 4s. 6d. in the £, but he has also to contend with 
political risks which should be outside the sphere 
of investment altogether. 


Funds Awaiting Investment 


Admittedly, the Treasury has a difficult task to 
perform at the moment in framing a monetary 
policy to suit circumstances. But one of less 
interference with normal conditions would result 
in fewer complications than arise at present. The 
latest Clearing Bank figures show that during 
August there was a reduction of some £15,000,000 
in deposits, but despite this fact, investment 
holdings increased by some £7,000,000. 
Obviously British industry is not capable of 
absorbing the accommodation which the banks are 
able to offer. There must be an outlet for 
British funds abroad, or the investment market 
here will be choked into a fit of speculation. 

Meanwhile the London discount market itself, an 
inherent part of London’s financial strength, is also 
being slowly strangled by the Treasury “‘ cheap 
money ”’ policy. The shrinkage in international 
trade means a smaller supply of bills for London 
to discount. The Treasury bills offered each week 
are taken at absurdly low rates by the banks and by 


those temporarily employing foreign money in Lon- 
don. The succession of conversion operation by the 
Treasury has reduced interest on  short-dated 
Government bonds to such a low level that many 
houses in the London Money Market are not now 
able to find any “‘ turn ’’ between rates for borrow- 
ing money and rates for employing it in bills or 
other short maturities. Failing an all-round ex- 
pansion in international trade, the weight of money 
available for investment should be distributed in 
developing Empire and Overseas enterprises on 
cheaper terms than have ever been available before. 
Britain has always employed her money abroad and 
in this post-War period there are other means of 
doing so than by raising loans for mid-European 
nations to develop armies and air-forces with which 
we may at any moment have to contend. 


Electrical Securities 


Those investors who wish to confine their 
interests to this country, and are able to invest 
outside Trustee securities, can do little better than 
the debentures and preference shares of electric 
supply companies. These undertakings are prob- 
ably less susceptible to political influences than are 
British Government stocks, and the return on 
them averages 33-4 per cent. In the debenture 
list there is a parcel of about £5,000 of London 
Power Five per cents. on offer to yield £4 11s. 6d. 
percent. The stock is priced at 108§ and drawings 
are applicable at par, the stock being redeemable at 


100 after 1952. Nevertheless the running yield. 


is ample compensation for these factors. A good 
opportunity for capital appreciation with a fair 
income is provided by Victoria 3} per cents., 1954, 
which are available up to some £20,000 at 963 free 
of stamp to return £3 12s. 3d. per cent. Fora 
stock of this class under par the yield is quite a 
good one. West Gloucester Fours return 3} per 
cent. at 106} and Galloway Power Fours yield 
£3 14s. 3d. at 1074, there being fair amounts on 
offer in each case. 

Recently issued County of London 4 per cent. pre- 
ference at 21s. 6d. free of stamp, yield nearly 33 per 
cent. 5,000 being on offer; 1,000 Lianelly Six per 
cents. can be brought at 29s. to return £4 2s. 9d. 
per cent. and Mersey Power Six per cent. pre- 
ference at 28s. 9d. return £4 3s. per cent. Midland 
Electric Corporation Seven per cent. preference 
at 35s. yield exactly 4 per cent. and yields of just 
under 4 per cent are obtainable on Shropshire 


Electric Six per cents. and South Metropolitan 
Electric Six per cent. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. totat Funds exceed £45,378,000. Total Income exceeds £10,343,000 


LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH : 64, Princes Street 
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BROADCASTING NOTES 


AN OPEN LETTER TO SIR 
JOHN REITH 


EAR SIR JOHN,—I know it is very forward 
of me to address you in so familiar a fashion 
but since I believe myself to be as interested in the 
future of British Broadcasting as you are yourself 
I am making so bold as to waive the niceties of 
social intercourse and speak to you as man to man. 
It has been stated to me with every show of sin- 
cerity that either you or one of your subordinates 
have indicated, in the most tactful manner, of 
course, to members of your staff that they should 
not frequent the local establishments which exist 
for the purveying of alcoholic refreshment. You 
know me too well, I think, to believe that I should 
for one moment attach any credence to such a fan- 
tastic report. But there it is. These and similar 
rumours, Sir John, should be categorically denied 
by your good self before they assume the spurious 
currency which is so damaging to the putative 
author of their existence. 

Another disquieting rumour runs to the effect that 
the creative members of your staff are finding them- 
selves more and more overruled by the administra- 
tive officials. I have even heard it stated that, from 
the point of view of the exercise of authority— 
which could never appeal either to you or myself 
per se—the executive of any given department or 
section has actually the power to veto the decisions 
of his superior, should such superior hold office 
merely by virtue of his capacity for creating and 
formulating new ideas. That this is a gross libel 
on the people responsible for the organisation of 
the departments which deal with purely programme 
matters I am perfectly prepared to believe. On the 
other hand I feel faintly embarrassed when faced 
with categorical statements of this nature, since it 
is beyond my power to refute them, much as I 
should like to do so. <A denial from you would 
help to scotch these wicked canards. 

It would be useless and irrelevant for me to tell 
you that I dislike the major part of your pro- 
grammes. That in any case, is a matter of personal 
opinion and I have no doubt that you have implicit 
belief in the salaried officials whose duty it is to 
satisfy the varying tastes of your six million odd 
listeners. Still, your touching faith in untutored 
amateurs, as exemplified in some of the, to me, 
astonishing appointments which you make to your 
programme staff is open to misconstruction. 

There are several other questions which I should 
like to put to you, most of them details of organisa- 
tion which I am sure have escaped your notice. 
These I shall have to hold over for the time being. 

Since however, I, together with some six million 
others, look upon myself as in a sense your em- 
ployer I know that you can have no objection to 

“any criticisms of your stewardship which I care to 
make, and I therefore proudly place my tongue in 
my cheek and subscribe myself. 


Your Obedient Servant, 
ALAN HowLanD., 


ANNUITIES 
To suit all circumstances. Entire loss of capital 
not necessary. 7} per cent. at age 62. rite, 


iving age and sex 
A. H. CLAR 


KE, 
27, Cockspur Street, 8.W.1. 
Tel.: Whitehall 9631. 


THE SOCIETY OF 
INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS 


A.D. 1885 


EXAMINATIONS 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the next 
Examination of Candidates resident in England 
and Wales will be held in London, Manchester, 
Cardiff and Leeds on the following dates :— 

Preliminary Examination: October 29th and 

30th, 1934. 
Intermediate Examination: October 3lst and 
November Ist, 1934. 
Final Examination: October 30th and 3ist and 
November Ist 1934. 
Candidates desirous of presenting themselves 


must give notice to the undersigned on or before 
September 25th, 1934 


By Orper or THE CoUNCIL, 
A. A. GARRETT, Secretary. 


Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C.2. 
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SOCIETY 
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are given in an interesting booklet—Free on request 


HEAD OFFICE: 


CALL or 34 (17) Prince of Wales Rd., 
WRITE Norwich 
Sec., G. G. CROOK, F.C.A. 
London Office : 


16 City Road, E.C.1 
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CINEMA 


Douglas Fairbanks Disappoints 


By Mark Forrest 


HE Private Life of Don Juan opens the 
London Pavilion after it has been closed for 
some time for decorations. This theatre 

has been used as a cinema before, but the old 
auditorium did not lend itself readily to the show- 
ing of films. Now it is very comfortable, and a 
clear view of the screen is provided from all parts 
of the house. 


In support of the main picture is one which I 
found very much more entertaining, and that is 
Mr. Disney’s new silly symphony, The Flying 
Mouse. This is up to his best standard and, when 
one has written that, there is no need to write any 
more in praise of it. Mr. Disney rarely fails, 
even with Mickey, who also makes another appear- 
ance, and the drawing and the colour scheme in 
The Flying Mouse are as faultless as the moral 
which adorns the tale. : 


The Private Life of Don Juan, the legendary 
hero of Tirso de Molina, is seen through the 
glasses of the French dramatist, Henri Bataille. 
The film is a production of London Films, who 
were responsible for The Private Life of Henry 
the Eighth and it has several points in common 
with that successful venture. Mr. Alexander 
Korda again directs, and once more the pho- 
tography is brilliant. This is, in fact, the best 
photographed British film which I have seen, and 
Mr. Perinal, who is Mr. Clair’s camera man, 
deserves the highest praise. Another welcome 
improvement is Mr. Korda’s handling of the 
crowds, which in most British productions move 
uniformly in one direction or another without any 
semblance of life. Here they definitely represent 
people and, for the most part, act as such. The 
costumes and the settings have been carefully 
thought out, and the frame is altogether worthy 
of a fine picture. That the actual film is unworthy 
of its embellishment is largely due to the per- 
sonality and performance of Douglas Fairbanks. 


Fairbanks Lacks Polish 

In the old days of the silent screen this actor 
attempted the role of D’Artagnan, but he had not 
the required finesse to make his rendering success- 
ful, and for much the same reason he is disap- 
pointing as Don Juan. At no point in the film 
did he convince me that he was ever a lady- 
killer, for his movements lack grace and his 
tongue polish. It is not enough to draw a sword; 
it is the manner in which it is drawn which matters. 
It is not enough to climb a balcony and lay a heart 
at a lady’s feet; it is the method which counts. 
When Douglas Fairbanks accomplishes these 
romantic tasks they take on the guise of acrobatics, 
to the discomfiture of any delicate feeling, and, 
while one admires the gusto with which he under- 
takes the adventures, there is little else for praise. 

Mr. Bataille’s play, on which the film is 
founded, shows Don Juan when his achieve- 


ments have begun to weary him. His chance to 
get what he thinks he wants is provided by the 
death of an actor who has been climbing half the 
balconies in Seville in imitation of his hero, only 
to be killed by an irate husband. Don Juan is 
dead, so the heart-broken women of Seville 
believe and, seeing a chance to escape from his 
wife, his creditors, and other men’s wives, the 
real Don Juan retires to the country. When he 
tries to come back, however, no one will have 
anything to do with him, and, at long last, 
chagrined and chastened, he is content to go home 
to his wife and put on his carpet slippers. 

Here is a satirical piece of work, such as the 
French love, and I have no doubt that Mr. 
Bataille’s play is stuffed with thrusts about the 
drawbacks attendant upon romantic love, but the 
dialogue which is provided in this picture lacks 
point; it is heavy, and, as delivered, does not 
acquire even a cutting edge. The result is that 
the film drags and, if it were not for the very 
beautiful shots which Mr. Perinal is constantly 
catching, the production would be wholly boring. 
The photography saves it. 

Pretty Women 

With Douglas Fairbanks are Merle Oberon, 
Benita Hume, and one or two other pretty women, 
but they have little to do except look pretty, and 
the loud pedal on which the leading part is played 
drowns everything else. 

Another kind of Don Juan holds the screen at 
the Plaza, where Claud Rains, invisible in 
The Invisible Man, can now be seen in a thriller, 
entitled Crime Without Passion. The plot is an 
ingenious one whereby a rascally attorney gets 
caught in the meshes of his own very intricate net, 
but there is much too much talk at the beginning 
of the picture. Some of the cinematic effects, 
however, take one back to the days of Mr. 
Griffiths’ silent masterpieces. 

The film takes a long time to get into its stride, 
and it is not until the last three reels, when Claud 
Rains covers up an imbroglio which he thinks will 
send him to the ‘‘ chair,’’ only to end in that 
unappetising piece of furniture for something 
from which there is no escape, that it achieves 
pace. 

It is difficult to understand why Claud Rains 
should have been cast for this part and, wisely per- 
haps, he makes very little attempt at an American 
characterisation. His English, in consequence, 
rings out very queerly, but, apart from that draw- 
back, he makes the most of the drama. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford Street (Ger. 298!) 
RAIMU 
in the diverting financial satire 


“CES MESSIEURS DE LA SANTE” 


** Best film of the week .... A brilliant affair.” (A) 
Daily Telegrapk. 
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